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Universalism, What It Is. 


Rev. Benjamin B. Hershey, D. D. 


“Universalism, the greatest word in The English lan- 
guage!” is the phrase coined by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
upon the occasion of being told’ about some of the beliefs 
held by Universalists. Whether it is the greatest word or not, 
it is certainly one which lends itself to an almost infinite vari- 
ety of definitions as it has been used in the past jand as it is 
used in contemporary society. To some of us it seems to have 
the quality of Dr. Einstein’s “Space”, being “finite but un- 
bounded.” No one can be certain as to exactly when the epi- 
thet Universalist was first used to designate believers in dis- 
tinctive religious ideas, but the followers of an eighteenth 
century English preacher, named James Relly, were known 
as believers in the doctrine of “Universal Restoration.” 

The term “Universalist” as we know it today, indicates a 
member of, or one who accepts the teachings of, the Univer- 
salist Church as expressing his views concerning religion. 
Even within the church which bears the name there are many 
concepts as to the meaning of the word. To one person Uni- 
versalist means belief in the doctrine of Universal Salvation 
through Christ, to another it may mean a religion that is 
universal in its scope and which has the quality of being so 
inclusive that it will, one day, embrace all men within its fold. 
To the latter, Universalism has little relation to Christianity in 
any of its traditional forms, but includes Christian teaching 
as one among the many religious systems of mankind. 
However, if we are to arrive at an understanding of the word, 
perhaps our best method is to attempt to study it in its histori- 
cal perspective through the development of the church which 
calls itself, “The Universalist Church of America.” This church 
had its beginning as an institution through the organization 
of believers in the idea that, ultimately, all men will enter into 
a state of holiness and happiness and will know salvation 
through Christ, as opposed to the more widely accepted 
Christian teaching that a certain portion of mankind will be 
saved and the remainder, because of its depraved state of 
sinfulness, will be damned to everlasting torment. As we 
shall discover in the development of this paper, the contro- 
versy between those who held to the belief that only a part 
or humanity would be saved, (usually, only a small part) and 
- those who believed in universal salvation, looms large in the 


history of Universalism. 
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ANCIENT UNIVERSALISM 


No history of the Universalist Church, however brief, 
would be complete without mention of some of the earliest 
interpretations of Christian Scripture by those who are known 
to Western Culture as the Apostolic and Ante-Nicene Fathers. 


Inasmuch as all of early Universalist thought in America 
was based upon scriptural evidence it was not without some- 
degree of comfort that its advocates discovered that out of 
six Theological Schools of the Christian Church which existed 
prior to the year 500, four taught the Universalist idea of des- 
tiny, one taught annihilation of the wicked, and one taught 
endless misery. Many of the Apostolic and the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers interpreted the scriptures as teaching salvation for 
all men. It seems that this opinion was as orthodox as any 
other from the first century onward and was held by a major- 
ity of Christian Teachers until the middle of the Sixth Century. 

Among the early Christian leaders who held the Univer- 
salist idea was Clement of Alexandria, who taught near the 
end of the second century. He taught that Jesus died to save 
all men and asked, “How is he a Saviour and Lord unless he 
is the Saviour and Lord of all? He is certainly the Saviour of 
those who have believed; and those who have not believed 
he is the Lord, until by being brought to confess him, they 
shall receive the proper and well adapted blessing for them- 
selves-” “The Lord is the propitiation, not only for our sins, 
that is for the faithful, but also for the whole world; therefore 
he indeed saves all; but converts some by punishments, and 
others by gaining their free will; so that he has the high 
honor, that to him every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, 
on earth, and under the earth; that is of angels, men and the 
souls of those who died before his advent.” 

Origen, the most renowned of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
was a pupil of Clement and in the year 230 brought forth 
the first teaching which could properly be called a system of 
Christian theology. An essential element in this system was 
the doctrine of the Universal restoration of all fallen beings 
to their original holiness and union with God. This doctrine 
was held in good repute until declared heretical at the local 
council called by the Emperor Justinian in 544. 
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Condemnation of Universalism was confirmed at the Fifth 
General Council at Constantinople in the year 553 and at that 
time the creed, if not the faith, of the Catholic Church was 
fixed in opposition to the teaching of the doctrines of Univer- 
sal salvation. Originists were condemned, persecuted and 
exiled until the last vestige of Universalist heresy was exter- 
minated within the church. For the next thousand years Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Dante, and Calvin were the dominant 
figures in formulating Christian doctrines and beliefs. In the 
period of the Dark Ages only a few, if any, intrepid souls 
dared to give voice to the thought that all men would be 
saved. If there were any such voices their words have not 
been preserved for posterity. 


UNIVERSALISM IN COLONIAL AMERICA 

Soon after the beginnings of the Protestant Reformation 
there appeared among the Anabaptist sects in Germany and 
in Holland those who believed in the POSSIBILITY of the 
truth of the teaching that all men would be saved. These 
were followed by those who declared their outright accept- 
ance ot this beliet. These believers were heartily condemned 
by other Christian groups and Luther cried aloud for their 
suppression. Persecution resulted in the dispersal of the 
Anabaptists abroad. Some went to England where their 
teachings found fertile soil. 


Indicative of the range of acceptance of Universalism in 
England of the sixteenth century is the fact that in the revi- 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer in 1562 among the 
articles which were eliminated was one which condemned 
belief in Universal salvation. Since that time it has not been 
heretical to entertain such a belief in the Church of England. 
Among some prominent Anglican clergymen of the seven- 
teenth century who announced acceptance of Universalist 
ideas was the Reverend Jeremy White, one-time chaplain 
to Richard Cromwell. 


Without question, Colonial America reflected the thinking 
of England and the Continent but it also developed some 
-independent ideas of its own. Theological speculation and 
debate among the colonists prepared the soil to receive the 
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seed of Universalist preaching which later resulted in the 
organization of the Universalist Church. 


In his book, “Universalism in America,” Richard Eddy 
lists some outstanding colonial churchmen who embraced the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation prior to the coming of John 
Murray to New Jersey in 1770. 

Noi long after the first settlements in Massachusetts were 
established there came to Boston, from England, in 1636, a 
man named Samuel Gorton. He afterward moved to Ply- 
mouth and subsequently to Rhode Island where his views 
could be expressed more freely. The historian, Bancroft, 
speaks of Gorton as being “a wild but benevolent enthusiast, 
who used to say heaven was not a place, that there was no 
heaven but in the hearts of good men, no hell but in the 
mind.” Samuel Gorton was the first of a number of Mystics 
who, independently of and contrary to the doctrines ot the 
established churches, taught “the mystical union of all souls 
with God or Christ, who is the fulness of life and salvation 
to all.” 


Sir Henry Vane, the younger, who was Govenor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1636, indicated Universalist leanings it not com- 
plete acceptance of the idea of universal salvation. One of 
Vane’s friends reported that the Govenor “leaned to Origen’s 
notion of an universal salvation of all, both of devils and the 
damned.” Among Vane’s writings we find such declarations 
as this: of Christ he says that, “He is made of God — and is 
become the ransom and propitiation for all sinners; not only 
for those who so believe as they shall be eternally saved, but 
for the whole world.” It is difficult to deny the Universalist 
view in such assertations, though there were those who, 
seeking to defend Vane’s orthodoxy, claimed that there was 
little or no evidence of universalism in his writings. 


The Suffolk County Court files of 1684 reveal the pre- 
sence of universalist belief in the town of Marblehead where 
the less renowned personage of “Joseph Gatchell was pre- 
sented ‘that he not having the fear of God before his eyes 
being instigated by the devill at the house of Jeremiah Gat- 
chell in a discourse about generall Salvation (which he said 
was his beliefe) and that all men should be saved, being 
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answered that our Savior Christ sent forth his disciples and 
gave them commission to preach the Gospell and that who- 
soever Repents and believes shall be saved; to which Joseph 
Gatchell Answered “if it be so he was an Imperfect saviour 
and a foole.” Gatchell was, “sentenced to the pillory and to 
have his toung drawn forth out of his mouth and peirced 
through with a Hotte iron & pay all the charges of his tryal 
& ffees of Court which came to seven pounds.” Such was the 
penalty for one who dared to question the doctrine of eternal 
damnation in eastern Massachusetts in the Seventeenth 
Century. 


More receptive to teaching concerning universal salvation 
were the people who dwelt in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
The most eminent among the Mystics, as one who believed 
in and preached Universalism, was Dr. George De Benneville 
who settled in Pennsyivania in 1741. Atter a turbulent career 
in England and on the Continent, because of his insistance 
upon teaching his Universalist beliets, he came to America 
where again he felt impelled to preach the gospel in the New 
World. His claim to authority was, more or less, based upon 
a revelation which came to him during a severe illness when 
he was supposed to have been dead and was placed in a 
coffin for burial. Upon reviving he declared that in the per- 
iod of suspension ot animation, he had been both to heaven 
and to hell and had heard the heavenly host shouting: “An 
eternal restoration! An everlasting restitution of all things.” 


Dr. De Benneville’s writings and preaching were spread 
widely through eastern Pennsylvania and did not give rise 
to any great storm of opposition in the established churches. 
The Dunker churches opened their doors to him as did the 
Moravian churches for a while. His later exclusion from the 
Moravian churches was part of a movement to exclude all 
but Moravians from those pulpits and cannot be said to be a 
special censure of De Benneville’s views. Furthermore, 
among the Dunkers and Moravians, themselves, apart from 
the teachings of De Benneville, Universalist sentiments were 
openly expressed and brought no special condemnation from 


ecclesiastical authorities. 
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By the middle of the Eighteenth Century the preaching of 
Universalism was not unknown among the Episcopal churches 
of the Colonies. It never became a predominant doctrine of 
that church but neither did it bring forth any notable opposi- 
tion within the fold. The known range of Universalist beliefs 
within the Episcopal Church extended from Charleston, S. C. 
to Norwich, Connecticut and probably reached beyond into 
Georgia and Massachusetts. The Reverend Richard Clarke of 
Charleston, the Reverend Dr. William Smith of Philadelphia 
and the Reverend John Tyler of Norwich were the leading 
exponents of the doctrine of Universal Salvation among the 
the Episcopalians. There is much evidence to indicate that 
these men and others were encouraged and supported in 
their convictions by many of the less well known clergymen 
of their faith. 

Outstanding among the New England Congregationalists 
who embraced the idea of Universal Salvation were: Dr. 
Charles Chauncy of First Church, Dr. Jonathan Mayhew of 
West Church, Dr. Jeremy Belknap of Federal Street Church, 
all of Boston, and Dr. Joseph Huntington of Coventry, Conn. 
The first three were graduates of Harvard College and the 
fourth a graduate of Yale College and all were preaching 
Universalist doctrine before the arrival of John Murray in 
America in 1770. lt appears that both New England colleges 
were preparing the ground for heresy, if not actually teach- 
ing heretical beliefs, before the Eighteenth Century had 
passed its middle mark. By no means did established Con- 
gregationalism accept without protest Universalist teachings. 
While these outstanding ministers were not deprived of 
their pulpits for their beliefs, such was not the fate of many 
who were less renowned. Before the end of the century no 
less than seven instances are recorded of clergymen being 
dismissed by their churches for advocating the Universalist 
heresy. 

JOHN MURRAY 

There comes a time in the development of most systems 
of thought or belief when an individual appears who, be- 
cause of his peculiar fitness to the needs of the situation or 
who because of the chance of circumstance, or both, becomes 
the focal point about which the entire movement takes form. 
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When one reads the biogrophy of such men it almost seems 
that the fates conspired to bring the qualities which they 
possessed to the right place at the right time. Such a man 
was John Murray who is known as the Founder of Univer- 
salism in America. 


John Murray was born at Alton, England, in the year 
1741. His parents were members of the Church of England 
and John was baptized in the parish church. At about the 
age of fourteen he was converted to Methodism and in his 
early manhood was a fervent preacher of Calvinism. Later, 
he became a devoted worker in Whitfield’s Tabernacle in 
London. At that time there was in London a preacher of 
Universalism named James Relly. A young woman of Whit- 
field’s congregation had become interested in Relly’s mess- 
age. John Murray was commissioned to talk with her and 
“to bring her to her sense and right belief.” Instead, by 
asking some penetrating questions, the young lady aroused 
such interest on the part of Murray that he went to hear Relly 
preach and finally became converted to Universalism. Murray 
was called to account before the congregation of the Taber- 
nacle and upon refusing to relinquish his beliefs, or even to 
keep silent about them, was dismissed from membership. 


In the midst of Murray’s theological transition Mrs. Mur- 
ray became ill and, after a long and expensive sickness, died. 
Murray was deeply in debt and his creditors, unsympathetic 
because of his heresy, had him imprisoned. Through the 
efforts of Mrs. Murray’s brother he was soon released from 
prison but, persecution by his former friends and religious 
associates caused him to suffer greatly and finally brought 
such discouragement that he hoped that “departure from this 
life would not be long delayed.” Mr. Relly was his only 
apparent friend and John Murray finally decided to bury 
himself in the wilderness of America never to preach again. 
In 1770, at the age of twenty-nine, he set sail in the brig 
“Hand in Hand,” to lose himself in the vastness of the new 
land. 


It is not necessary to consider it a miracle to recognize 
ithe slender thread by which hangs the chain of circumstances 
that brought John Murray into prominence in America. 
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Inadvertently, the captain of the brig sailed into Cran- 
berry Inlet on the New Jersey coast and ran aground. To 
lighten the ship, part of her cargo was transferred to a 
smaller vessel and left in Murray’s charge. The brig pro- 
ceeded to leave the Inlet at once but the wind changed 
suddenly and Murray was unable to follow through the 
narrow passage. When it appeared that he was going to be 
delayed for some time, Murray went ashore in search of 
food for himself and crew. There he met Thomas Potter, 
an eccentric individual, who, after supplying Murray’s needs, 
insisted that his guest return to his home for the night. “For,” 
said Potter, “Il have been expecting ou for a long time.” 
Murray was astonished but Potter explained his statement 
by saying that some time before he had built a church in 
the wilderness and for years had been awaiting a preacher 
who would express his Universalist Ideas and he declared 
that when Murray appeared before him a Voice had said: 
“Potter, this man is your preacher.” 


Murray protested that he could not be delayed and would 
sail with the first fair wind. Potter replied that the wind 
would not change until Murray preached in the church which 
was awaiting his word. Murray held out from Thursday until 
Saturday afternoon and then agreed to preach in the church 
the next morning. Word was spread’ tar and wide in the 
surrounding country and Murray preached his first sermon 
in the new country on that Sunday morning in the little 
church in Good Luck, New Jersey to a goodly congregation. 


John Murray was destined not to be permitted to 
abandon his preaching career. His fame preceded him to 
New York and betore he had been in that city for a day he 
was invited to preach in a Baptist church. The next three 
years of his life were spent in itinerant preaching from 
New Hampshire to Maryland. Many pulpits were opened 
to him and he was well received wherever he went. 

Alas, for labels! Jealous enemies attacked Murray and 
through the press he was called a “Rellyan.” This word was 
greatly feared among the orthodox communions of the time 
and some of the pulpits which had been opened to him were 
abruptly closed. However, not every cloud is without a 
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silver lining. A group of people in Gloucester, Massachusetts 
who were acquainted with and impressed by the writings 
of James Relly sent for Mr. Murray to come to visit them and 
to preach to them. 


John Murray came to Gloucester in 1774 and there made 
his home for the next twenty years. For the first few years 
Murray was the leader of an unorganized group of Univer- 
salist believers in that city. He continued his itinerant 
preaching and made many “journeys out and home” to 
preach the gospel in distant places. His life was not wholly 
pleasant in these years nor in the years immediately follow- 
ing. Despite the fact that he had been a chaplain of a 
Rhode Island regiment and had served with distinction for 
nine months during the Revolution, and not withstanding 
the fact that in a time of peril he had saved the city from 
starvation by raising money through his military associates 
and friends, Murray was vilified in Gloucester and accused of 
being an enemy agent and a spy. 


For the first three years Murray’s followers seem to 
have been undisturbed in their relations with the First 
Parish Church, but in 1777 sixteen of them were “called 
upon to give an account of their actions,” and were publicly 
suspended from the First Church in September 1778. On the 
first of January of the following year they bound themselves 
together under some “Articles of Association” and thus was 
formed the first, “Independent Church of Christ’ in America. 
So far as in known, this was the first organization into a 
church of avowed Universalists. 


The troubles of John Murray and his little band did not 
end with the formation of their society. After taking 
possession of their first house of worship on Christmas day, 
1780, they were notified by the assessors of the First Parish 
that they would still be subject to taxation for the support 
of the First Parish Church. This demand was enforced by 
the seizing and selling at auction the goods of three members 
of the Independent Church. Litigation followed which lasted 
for five years and in 1788 the Universalists won the right 
to support their own society and to be free from taxes fo 
aid in the support of the established parish church. This 
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victory was of paramount importance to the freedom of 
religious expression in Massachusetts, and to the religious 
freedom of the nation which was upon the point of winning 
its independence. 

In 1793 John Murray moved to Boston after having es- 
tablished a church there previously by dividing his Sunday 
preaching between Boston and Gloucester on alternate 
weeks. He remained in Boston until his death in 1815. 


After Mr. Murray’s death, his widow the former Judith 
Sargent of Gloucester, edited and published Murray’s auto- 
biography which is our main source of information concern- 
ing his life and ‘trials. 


John Murray is rightly called the “Founder of the Univer- 
salist Church in America,” yet for all of his emancipated 
ideas and his energy and enterprise, Murray lived to witness 
the trend of Universalist thought departing from his dearly 
held beliefs. Though he fought manfully, it was not possible 
for him to stem the tide of even more liberal views of 
Christian teaching than he, himself, held. His own con- 
temporaries stood upon his shoulders to extend their vision 
and then proposed even more daring departures from ortho- 
doxy than he was ready to accept. . 


Though they had knowledge of his labors and teachings, 
Caleb Rich, Adams Streeter, Elhanen Winchester, and a few 
others who were preaching between 1770 and 1780, arrived 
at Universalist conclusions more or less independently of 
John Murray. By 1785 there were at least twelve known 
preachers of Universalism in America and in that year an 
Association of Universalists met at Oxford, Massachusetts, 
with four preachers present. There were differences of 
opinion among the four preachers, but they had enough in 
common to bind them together in one fellowship and they 
agreed to submerge their differences in the interest of their 
common purpose to preach the gospel of Universal Salvation. 
However, it remained for a youth not yet known to any of 
the preachers present, to grow to manhood and, by his 
preaching and writing, to change the foundations and to 
set the pattern for the structure of subsequent Universalist 
belief. Though they remained fast friends until Murray's 
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death in 1815, this young man was destined to cause his 
nie comrade great disturbance by his advanced theological 
ideas. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


Hosea Ballou, born within the year after John Murray 
first set foot in American soil, was truly the father of modern 
Universalist concepts. The eleventh child of a Baptist mini- 
ter, born in the town of Richmond, New Hampshire, Ballou 
received little formal education but was an avid reader, 
especially of the scriptures. Very early in life he became con- 
vinced of the truth of Universalist ideas and at the age of 
twenty in 1791 he attended a General Convention of Univer- 
salists in Oxford, Massachusetts. At that meeting he was 
overcome with the desire to preach the great gospel. His 
first attempt at preaching was an utter failure for, as he 
stood before his neighbors and friends, he was struck dumb 
and could not utter a word. His second attempt was also a 
failure and his family and friends advised him to give up the 
thought of becoming a preacher and to remain a school 
teacher. By persistence he gradually developed preaching 
ability and when he attended a second Convention, in the 
same town of Oxford, in 1794, his eloquence won him 
immediate ordination and the youthful Universalist preacher 
was launched upon his illustrious career. After holding pul- 
pits in Dana, and Barnard, Massachusetts, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Salem, Massachusetts, he came to Boston 
in 1817 here to remain until his death in 1852. 


As indicated, John Murray and Hosea Ballou were firm 
friends and the older man was greatly admired and revered 
by his younger contemporary. In the year 1798, during an 
extended absence of Mr. Murray from his pulpit in Boston, 
Hosea Ballou was invited to fill the pulpit for ten Sundays. 
He accepted the invitation and on one occasion was surprised 
after his sermon to have a man rise in the front pew and 
say to the congregation, “| wish to give notice that the doc- 
trine that has been preached here this afternoon is not the 
doctrine which is usually preached in this house.” Mr. Ballou 
listened attentively and then spoke to the congregation, say- 
ing “the audience will please take notice of what our brother 
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has said,” and announced the closing hymn, It later devel- 
oped that the “impromptu” announcement was given at the 
instigation of Mrs. Murray who was extremely concious of 
the theological differences between her husband and’ the 
young man preaching in his stead. Before Mr. Ballou had 
finished his series of sermons several parishioners of the 
church offered to form a new society in Boston if he would 
consent to become the preacher. His decision was instanta- 
neous, “I! cannot,” said he, “do anything to injure Brother 
Murray, nor the beloved society to which he ministers,” and 
he refused all offers to come to Boston during the lifetime 
of Mr. Murray. 


THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN MURRAY 


If we are going to understand the Universalist Church 
it is necessary that we review briefly the theological con- 
cepts which dominated its founding and the first years 
of its existence, and the development of Universalist thought 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. Though there are 
variations which could be explained in a longer history it 
will sutfice to think of these two periods in terms of the 
theology as expressed in the writings and teachings of John 
Murray and Hosea Ballou. 


John Murray was a Calvinist and remained essentially a 
Calvinist throughout his life. He accepted the premise that 
the human race, by Adam‘s sin, was utterly depraved and 
unworthy of salvation. Most of the current theology of John 
Murray’s day held that Jesus died on the cross to pay a 
ransom to Satan in order to induce him to let all who would 
accept that ransom come back to God; or, that God was 
angry with his people and that Jesus died to appease that 
anger; or, that when man sinned he sinned against an in- 
finite being and so deserved infinite punishment and that 


antes suffered the infinite punishment to pay this infinite 
ebt. 


As to the current effect of the atonement by Jesus, two 
views were entertained. Firstly, God in his infinite pleasure 
chose a fixed portion of the race to be saved. This was the 
“elect,” the remainder or, the “non-elect” would be lost to 
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perdition. Jesus died only for the elect. Secondly, Jesus 
died for all; and as many as accepted, before death, the 
atonement made for them, would be saved. 


Murray, as a true follower of James Relly, believed in a 
lost or fallen race and an offended God who needed the sacri- 
fice of Jesus for the redemption of mankind. Murray differed 
from orthodox theologians only in saying that since Jesus 
died for all, the debt is paid for all. All are therefore saved. 
All are united in Christ and through him with God. Murray 
seldom, if ever, used the phrase “Universal Salvation” but 
always spoke of Universal “Restoration” or “Redemption” 
or “Restitution.” According to Murray's teaching, Jesus made 
the necessary sacrifice for the Universal restoration of the 
fallen race and all are redeemed or restored whether they 
know it or not. Murray was a Calvinistic Trinitarian until 


his death. 


Rellyan theology in its original form did not long domi- 
nate the thinking of the Universalist Church. Even before 
the organization of a Universalist Convention in 1790 Murray 
was greatly disturbed by what he considered to be defections 
from his dearly held premises. He often chided his fellow 
preachers whom he considered to be “not sound in their 
Rellyan views.” In 1787 he wrote, “I do not know of a 
single preacher in this country, except Mr. Tyler, who is 
with me in sentiment.” This was an exaggeration of fact 
but the statement was valid to the extent that, at this early 
date, there was an obvious departure from Calvinistic theo- 
logy in Universalist thinking. However, the complete revo- 
lution in Universalist circles awaited the voice of a young 
man at the beginning of the new century. 


THE THEOLOGY OF HOSEA BALLOU 


Hosea Ballou was in his early thirties when he published 
his first book, “Notes on the Parables.” In this publication 
we discover that Ballou still retained some of the theology 
of James Relly in his mind. One year later, 1805, Hosea 
Ballou published his epoch making book “A Treatise on 
Atonement” in which he throws off the last fetters of out- 
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moded Calvinism and turns to an independence of thought 
heretofore unexpressed by even the most liberal of religious 
thinkers in America. 


The “Treatise” leaves no doubt as to where Ballou stood 
in his interpretation of scripture. In this volume a whole 
new orientation to theological approaches is proposed. It 
marks the beginning of a revolution which shook the entire 
ecclesiastical world of the Nineteenth Century. Its principles 
are of a nature that makes Hosea Ballou the father of all 
subsequent Universalist theology and the precursor of the 
rational approach to religion which took form in Universalist 
and Unitarian churches later in the century. 


Though it was applied only to the scriptures and theo- 
logical doctrines, the reasoning which appears in the “Trea- 
tise’ represents a new departure in theological thinking. 
Ballou not only cites scriptural passages in defense of his 
Universalist position but applies cold logic to show that some 
of the Christian doctrines held by his contemporaries are 
untenable. 


He argued: “Jesus is not God but a dependent being 
exalted above other men because God his Father annointed 
him to be so. Jesus did not die to pay a ransom to Satan, 
for Satan never got possession of the race. Jesus did not die 
to appease infinite anger, for the infinite God always loved 
the world.” Mr. Ballou then passed on to the positive answer 
as to the meaning of the death of Jesus. It was not to change 
God for God did not need to be changed. “It was to change 
man. Man needed to be reconciled to God, not God to man. 
Jesus’ life ana death are the message that God sent to men 
to draw them nearer to him, to bring them home.” 


Written some fourteen years before William Ellery 
Channing preached the Baltimore Sermon and some twenty 
year’s before the formation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the “Treatise on Atonement” marks one of the first 
printed statements of Unitarian theology in America, arrived 
at by a process of reasoning. The “Treatise” deals with the 
doctrine of the trinity in this manner: “If the Godhead really 
consists of three distinct persons and each of these persons 
be infinite, the whole amounts to the amazing sum of in- 
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finity multiplied by three. If it is said that neither of these 
persons alone is infinite, | say the three together with the 
addition of a million more such, would not make an infinite 
being.” There is some justification for the claim that Hosea 
Ballou may also be called the father of Unitarian theology 
in America. 


GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 

As the Nineteenth Century progressed more and more 
people were attracted to Universalist preaching. The gospel 
of Universal Salvation was indeed “good news” to many who 
were terrified by the prospects of eternal suffering for 
themselves and their loved ones. With the announcement of 
Universalist beliefs new hope was inspired in many hearts 
which had not entertained such hope before. Even the doc- 
trine that the sin of Adam was removed from all humanity 
by the sacrifice of Christ on the cross gave many people 
comfort and new insight into the idea of God’s eternal good- 
ness, love, and mercy. The most quoted text was that found 
in 1 Corinthian 15-22 “For as in Adam all die even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 


THE RESTORATION CONTROVERSY 

The most innocent act may sometimes have consequences 
never anticipated by its perpetrator. This was patently illus- 
trated in the events which followed upon a letter written 
by Hosea Ballou to his friend the Reverend Edward Turner 
in Charlestown in 1817. The question had arisen within the 
church as to whether the Scriptures teach the doctrine of 
future punishment. Mr. Turner, in common with most minis- 
ters and laymen of the Universalist Church of that time, was 
one who believed that the Scriptures do teach some future 
punishment which will continue until the last soul is disci- 
plined to the repentance, and then will end. Mr. Ballou, a 
lover of debate, challenged his friend to debate with him on 
she matter. The challenge was accepted and Ballou took the 
position that the Scriptures in no place teach future punish- 
ment. Before the debate was finished Ballou wished it had 
never been started. He found himself using his wit and his 
eloquence to defend a position in which he did not believe. 
Moreover his prominence and prestige were drawing many 
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people to his side and there was a growing division in the 
church that he loved. His defense of the belief that all 
punishment ended with death and that the instant that the 
soul reaches the other life it forgets the things behind and 
presses forward to things before, detracted from his true 
greatness and cast a shadow upon his real worth that was 
never quite dispelled during his lifetime. 


After the debate was terminated by the cessation of 
publication of the paper in which it was printed, Mr. Ballou 
kept silent on the matter until some readers of his new 
publication the “Universalist Magazine,“ urged him to de- 
clare himself openly. He did so by saying: “In principle it 
makes no difference whether a man believes in limited tuture 
punishment or in no future punishment. He who believes 
that all suffering ends with death, and he who believes that 
it ends at the expiration of any other period, differ only as 
respects time, and not as respects principle.” 


For all the reasonableness of this belated statement 
there was no stopping the controversy that had begun and 
had aroused the interest of two fiery young ministers, Tho- 
mas Whittemore who tollowed Ballou, and Adin Ballou who 
deserted his namesake to take the side of Mr. Turner, for 
limited future punishment. These men in turn attracted 
tollowers and the bitterness of contention rose until, in 1831, 
a littie company of believers in future punishment formally 
seceded from the larger church and took the name, “Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universal Restorationists.” This group 
added to the Winchester Confession the words, “We believe 
in retrioution beyond death.” About twenty clergymen and 
an unknown number of laymen joined the movement. By 
1841 most of the excitement had died down and the Restora- 
tionists had all but disappeared as a separate sect. However, 
in matters of belief they won the field completely. After the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century few Universalists advo- 
cated the doctrine of no future punishment and by the end 
of the century the statement, “We believe in the certainty 
of just retribution for sin,” was officially adopted as one of 
the five principles of the Universalist faith. 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Women have always been an integral part of the Univer- 
salist church as an institution and their position of strength 
was recognized early in its history. Mrs. Murray was a true 
helpmeet of her husband through the trying days of his 
ministry in Gloucester and in Boston and her work of editing, 
and her comments upon, his autobiography is marked as a 
fine literary achievement. 


_ The first woman minister recognized by a Universalist 
Association was Maria Cook who was granted a regular 
letter of fellowship and served in Western New York from 
1811 until her death in 1835. 


The illustrious names of Mary Livermore and Clara Barton 
are too well known to need further comment in this brief 
history. 

There are many others, named and unnamed, but the 
example of Caroline A. Soule will serve as typical of the 
courage, ability, and faith of Universalist women who have 
contributed mightily to the church that they loved. 


Mrs. Soule, the wife of a Universalist minister, was left 
a widow with five children at the age of twenty-seven. 
Her total assets in that year, 1852, were $300.00 in cash, 
her household furniture and her husband's library. She 
raised her children successfully and when her youngest child 
was eighteen years old she attended the Buffalo Convention 
of Universalists. There she became the first president of 
the Women’s Centenary Association, organized for the pur- 
pose of raising $35,000.00 toward the expenses of cele- 
brating the Centenary Year of the landing of John Murray 
in America. She labored with unfailing energy until the 
task was successfully completed and then set herself to raise 
money to establish a woman's professorship at Buchtel 
College in Akron, Ohio. In 1873, her efforts again success- 
ful, she made one of the addresses at the dedication of that 
institution. 

For eleven years Mrs. Soule was president of the Woman's 
Centenary Association, later to become the Woman's Mission- 
ary Association, and still later, the Association of Universalist 
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Women. Her presidency ended only when she left the United 
States to take up her residence in Scotland where she was 
ordained to the Christian ministry. Though there is no Univer- 
salist church in Scotland at present, Mrs. Soule did establish 
one at Glasgow and later founded a Scottish Universalist 
Convention. She was extremely popular and was called 
upon to preach on many occasions both in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The organization which Mrs. Soule founded continues 
its humanitarian labors in several fields in addition to being 
a great source of strength to the Universalist Church of the 
present day. Best known among present services of the 
Association of Universalist Women is the operation of the 
Clara Barton and the Elliot P. Joslin Camps for Diabetic 
Children at Oxford and Charlton, Massachusetts. Here is 
being carried on one of the most significant medical services 
to children in our world today. 


Mrs. Soule and other pioneer women still live in their 
spiritual descendants in the Universalist Church, and they will 
ever be an example and an inspiration to those who follow 
after them. 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNIVERSALISTS 

No less recent publication than the current issue (May 
18, 1955) of the New Yorker Magazine is needed to remind 
us of the part that Universalists, both clergy and laity, played 
in the many movements for social reform in America in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams in an article entitled “Grandfather 
and the Turnout” tells of labor unrest in the city of Rochester, 
New York, in 1829. Children of five and six were employed 
in the factories for fourteen hours a day. Turbulent agitators 
had demanded that the work day be reduced trom fourteen 
hours to twelve and that the children be given better housing 
and food. The employers threatened to turn the children 
out of their sleeping places in the factories and imported a 
minister, Eliasaph Heskett of the Peculiar Baptist persuasion, 
to speak for their cause. He argued vehemently for retention 
of the existing conditions saying that “God’s benison was 
upon the children of the factories and mills.” 
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In opposition to such sentiments Orestes Brownson 
termed “The factious preacher from Auburn,” demanded, 
on a public platform, the pulpit being closed to such se- 
ditious utterance.” that no child under eight should be factory 
employed.” This demand would be reactionary in our time 
but in 1829 it was regarded by many as the extreme of 
radicalism. 

Time fails to tell in detail about Universalist participation 
in the countless movements for social reform in the Nine- 
teenth Century. One of the organizations for the furtherance 
of the work was the Universalist Reform Association, which 
came into existence in 1846 and was one of the first, if not 
the first, Social Action Group organized in any American 
church. me 

Throughout the Nineteenth Century and continuing inte 
the Twentieth, Universalists have been among the leaders in 
reform movements wherever there has been need for them 
in our nation. 

Movements for temperance, peace, prison reform, mental 
health, and the abolition of capital punishment were not 
neglected and the necessary charitable works for the aged, 
widows, the handicapped, and the destitute were always 
supported by individuals and churches. 

Universalists were in the foremost ranks of Anti-Slavery 
and abolitionist societies of the mid-century. 


THE HOPEDALE COMMUNITY 

Toward the end of the decade following the secession of 
the Restorationists from the Universalist denomiation the 
leading figure among the dissidents, The Reverend Adin 
Ballou, greatly conceived an idea for an experiment in co- 
operative living on a Christian basis. He entertained the 
belief that a community could be established which would 
be an “order of Human Society based upon the sublime ideas 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man as 
taught and illustrated in the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” The 
proposed experiment found favor with others and the “Fra- 
ternal Community” was formed as a cooperative stock com- 
pany in 1841. Mr. Ballou was chosen as leader and remained 


in this position throughout the life of the organization. 
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A carefully written constitution and set of by-laws were 
drawn up and agreed upon and subscriptions secured. A 
Farm was purchased in the town of Milford, Mass. The first 
residents of the Community farm house took occupancy 
in the early spring of 1842. It is recorded that by April Ist 
of that year twenty-eight people had arrived to reside in 
the single dwelling. The crowded quarters did not permit 
a great deal of individual freedom which, in turn, gave rise 
to petty envies and jealousies soon after the establishment 
of the “Hopedale Community” as it was officially named. 
However the worst conditions were gradually alleviated by 
the building of new structures and the Community survived 
its first trials. Maximum membership of one hundred and 
ten was reached in the year of 1856, just before a period 
of rapid decline. The final dissolution of the society came 
in 1868 when the “Practical Christian Church of Hopedale” 
became a member church of the Worcester Unitarian 
Conference. 


In 1839 when the proposed plan was presented, William 
Ellery Channing wrote a friendly letter to Adin Ballou in 
which he warned Ballou that among other perils the conflict 
of personalities would be a most dangerous hazard. In his 
evaluation of the Community, written after its dissolution, 
Ballou pays tribute to Channing’s sagacity and foresight in 
these words. “That the counsels and admonitions which Dr. 
Channing by his candor was prompted to offer us were 
well founded and appropriate, was demonstrated in our 
Hopedale experience at an early day. The very difficulties 
which he suggestively pointed out, we were obliged to en- 
counter, spite of all our sanguine hopes and resolves, and 
they finally proved too much for our virtue and wisdom. 
Instead of rising above and overcoming them, we were in 
the end overcome by them.” 


In his history of the movement Mr. Ballou points out 
that “the predominating cause of failure of the Hopedale 
Community was a moral and spiritual, not a financial one.” 
It was his conviction that “No community can be a success 
except its membership consist of persons the like of which 
the world even now posseses very few.” Much of his effort 
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was expended in the years of the Community’s existence, 
“In striving to escape the Scylla of threatening Communism” 
yet fearing that he might fall “into the Charybdis of selfish, 
unscrupulous, and hard-hearted Individualism, which would 
be no less fatal to our highest purposes and noblest aims. 


Adin Ballou remained firm in his principles to the end and 
never felt that the Hopedale experiment was a failure in the 
sense that it had not made a great contribution to society, 
though he freely admitted that the world was not ready to 
receive the high idealism upon which it was founded. The 
spirit of Adin Ballou will always find a home in that world of 
Religious Liberalism which ever looks upon the structure of 
society, sees its imperfections, and seeks to bring humanity 
even one step nearer to the realization of God’s Kingdom 
on earth. 

UNIVERSALISTS AND EDUCATION 

It would never do to conclude any History of Univer- 
salism without at least brief mention of the contribution of 
Universalists to the world of education. As the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century drew to a close Universalists became 
acutely aware that there was no adequate institution for the 
training of ministers for Universalist pulpits. Moreover, child- 
ren and young people of Universalist families who were 
attending orthodox schools and colleges were not receiving 
religious instruction to their parent's liking. Solicitation of 
funds was started to found a Universalist school at Clinton, 
New York. The campaign was successful and Clinton Liberal 
institute was established with Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer of New 
York City as the first principal in 1845. Charles Tufts of 
Medford, Mass., gave twenty acres of land in 1850 and later 
increased his gift to one hundred acres as a site for the 
founding of Tufts College; a college founded and operated 
by Universalists for many years but never, since its inception, 
having any restriction concerning creed, or denomination 
for members of its student body or faculty. Other schools 
and colleges followed in quick succession. St. Lawrence 
University in Canton, New York, Lombard College at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and Buchtel College at Akron, Ohio, were all 
founded under Universalist auspices. Dean, Goddard, and 
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Westbrook are familiar to Universalists as names of institu- 
tions first erected by Universalists for the education of their 
children at the high school level. The pressing need for 
such schools passed with the coming of the public high school 
to most communities and only Dean remains as a preparatory 
school, the others having been converted to junior colleges or 
to community high schools under seculiar auspices. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of the Universalist Church in America is the 
the story of a church dedicated to the unceasing search for 
truth. There have been wide differences of opinion among 
Universalists in the past, there are differences in our present 
day church, and more likely than not there will be differ- 
ences in the future. If there are not, the last vestige of 
spirit will have been drained from the Universalist move- 
ment. Universalists note with satisfaction that in all of the 
one hundred and eighty five years of its existence no one 
has ever been tried for heresy in the Universalist Church. 
There is a fervent hope that that record will remain spotless. 
Hosea Ballou speaks to the Church of today and says as he 
said a century ago: “If we agree in brotherly love, there is 
no other agreement can do us any good.” As Universalists 
we strive to make ourselves what Theodore Parker thought 
we were when he wrote a letter to the Reverend Samuel J. 
May in 1846, saying, “I think that they (Universalists) are 
the most human sect in the land.” 


The Reformation In Poland 


By Stanislas Kot, Ph. D. 


| am deeply honored at having been invited to deliver 
this lecture to the Unitarian Historical Society. | have been 
asked to speak to you about those aspects of the History of 
the Polish Brethren — also called Socinians or Antitrinitarians 
— which might be of interest to American Unitarians. You 
will forgive me, | trust, for having to confine myself to a 
brief excursion into the past due to time limitations. A com- 
prehensive discussion of the genesis, background, deeds, 
dispersal and influence of the Polish Antitrinitarians would 
indeed require an entire series of lectures. In my youth, it 
would still have constituted an impossible task — for this 
particular field was then totally unknown. 


This movement which, as late as the end of the XVIIth 
Century, was causing a turmoil among zealots from the 
Thames to the Dnieper while stirring up fear, hatred and 
contempt, had come to be forgotten with time. The oblivion 
was fostered not only by the Catholic and Protestant Church 
historians who opposed it, but by those among them who 
had appropriated many of the movement's conquests. Free 
thinkers considered it over-imbued with religiousness. Re- 
searchers and scholars were hampered by the dearth of 
historical data, which are not only rare but widely scattered; 
in addition, the available material is in little known languages 
such as Polish or Hungarian, and a thorough study would 
require the collaboration of teams comprising theologians, 
historians and philosophers. 


Though not a theologian myself, | have been fascinated 
since my early years by this movment as in an interesting, 
unusual, outright audacious phenomenon of religious, intel- 
lectual and social life stemming from the bedrock of XVIth 
Century humanism. In 1905, the noted Polish slavist — and 
Berlin professor — Alexander Brueckner published a volume 
of sketches entitled “THE POLISH DISSIDENTS.” By perous- 
ing some few score very rare and forgotten printed texts 
unearthed while travelling between Berlin, Warsaw, Lem- 
berg, Cracow and St. Petersburg, Brueckner had discovered 
an unknown world of thoughts, writings and conflicts. The 
sketches were purely literary, highlighting the author's gift 
for words and style, but they did to some extent convey some 
personal ideas. 
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This discovery spurred other scholars to further research 
concerned specifically with various leaders of the so-called 
Polish Brethren, and they delved into their lives, dogmatic 
stands, work and influence. In 1919, a Society for the Study 
of the History of Reformation in Poland was founded with a 
membership including eminent Catholics and Protestants; it 
had its own review, “REFORMATION IN POLAND,” whose 
editor in chief was your speaker. In 10 fair-sized issues, it 
offered a wealth of material gleaned chiefly from archives 
and manuscripts found in collections as far apart as Kiev, 
Wilne, Koenigsberg, Koloszwar — and Oxford, Rotterdam, 
Upsala, Paris, Basel, Rome. In Warsaw and Cracow, a 
younger generation of historians plunged with zest into this 
sensational research field. Several monographs were pub- 
lished in Cracow under the auspices of the Polish Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 


From distant California came the Unitarian historian pro- 
fessor E. M. Wilbur, to visit libraries in Hungry, Poland, Italy, 
Holland and England. He acquired a reading knowledge of 
the language needed and devoted a life-time’s efforts to 
the completion of his magnificent “HISTORY OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM." The first of its two volumes deals exclusively with 
the history of Socinianism in Transylvania. Wilbur proved 
conclusively a theory advanced in the XIXth Century by R. 
Wallace and Alexander Gordon, establishing that Anglo- 
Saxon Unitarianism had had forerunners — in the XVith and 
XVilth Century — in some Continental countries, and that it 
had had an imposing church organization in Poland, Lithuania 
and Transylvania since the middle of the XVIth Century. The 
scope of their activity may be measured by their output of 
printed texts: the works printed by the Polish Brethren during 
their 100 years’ stay in Poland and their 30 years of exile 
total nearly 500 in bibliographies, while the polemical works 
directed against them from Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
France and England would fill the shelves of a normal library. 


Even though we recognize that Wilbur’s task was fascili- 
tated by certain early texts of Polish, Hungarian, Dutch, Ger- 
man and Italian scholars, it involved a tremedous amount of 
further research and the covering of a lot of ground, with 
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the study of a great deal of material which had to be located, 
sifted and evaluated. His book is a unique monument 
of erudition and research, constructed by an American on 
European soil; it is a monument to a movement of an excep- 
tional, a universal range. And | am happy to pay here a 
heart-felt tribute to its architect, on the occasion of his 89th 
birthday — to your friend and mine, whom | had the good 
fortune to visit in Berkely 3 weeks ago, finding the vitality 
of his spirit unimpaired. 


Professor Wilbur's work was the first broad synthesis 
ever attempted of the Universal Unitarian movement, and it 
now must be complemented by works supplying the details, 
mainly in regard to Poland and Lithuania. The latter has 
been my dreams since my early youth, and | had been gather- 
ing material for 50 years in order to realize it. In a dramatic 
manner, by miracle almost, | managed to snatch most of it 
from the tires of the war; | was exceptionally lucky, for 
many original texts were lost to the world when Hitler's 
Storm Troopers burned all the archives, old editions and 
manuscript collections in Warsaw. Perhaps fate will still per- 
mit me to carry out this labor of love. 


In today‘s lecture, | shall discuss but a few of the ques- 
tions involved: the birth of the movement in Poland, the 
chaos and evolution of its doctrine, the non-adorantist trend, 
the advent of Faust Socin, the diftusion of Socinianism and 
its relation to Anglo-Saxon Unitarianism. 


400 years ago, on January 22, 1556, a former lecturer 
in logic of the Padua Academy stood up, facing the Reformed 
Synod of Polish Calvinists meeting in the little town of 
Secemin. This man, Piotr Giezek, a Pole from Goniadz, in 
the Podlasie province of the Great-Duchy of Lithuania, then 
stated his credo which was recorded as follows by the clerk 
of the Synod: “1. He declared that the Trinity did not exist, 
and that the word was a new invention. 2. He criticized 
the Athanasian credo, and rejected it completely as a ‘human 
invention.’ 3. God the Father is the sole God, and there is 
no other. 4. Christ is inferior to his Father, he is his father’s 
servant. 5. He stated that Logos was The Word, invisible, 
immortal, transformed at a given time into flesh in the 
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Virgin’s womb, and he called this Word the seed of the 
Incarnated Son. 6. He denied the coexistence of Jesus Christ 
and God the Father within divinity.” 


Piotr supported these statements with quotations from 
the Scriptures and with excerpts from Ireneus. 


There was an outburst of indignation. In a dramatic 
scene, after tears and adjurations, the Synod professed itself 
incapable of trouncing this obdurate logician and instructed 
him to present his thesis to the Protestant leader held in high- 
est esteem by the Poles, Philip Melancthon, hoping that the 
latter would be able to convince Piotr and bring him back 
into the fold. 


But, among the Calvinist Pastors attending the Synod, 
some were already receptive to Piotr’s profession; and it 
was this group which formed the first nucleus of the Unitarian 
organization in Europe. 


Piotr (called Gonesius in theological literature) did not 
actually take the Synod by complete surprise with his state- 
ment. While in Padua, he had been reached by the reper- 
cussions of Servet’s burning at the stake in Geneva. His 
master, Professor Matteo Gribaldi, introduced him to Servet'’s 
writings which were being secretly circulated throughout 
Northern Italy. Gribaldi himself, who happened to be in 
Geneva on business during Servet's trial and had freely ex- 
pressed his indignation at seeing heresy thus punished by 
death, was at odds with Calvin. Gripped by Servet’s doc- 
trine, Piotr Gonesius resolved to spread its concepts by pen 
and word of mouth. He drafted a huge treatise in which he 
refuted all “COMMUNICATIO IDIOMATUM” and acknow- 
ledged in Christ a God created in the shape of a man. He also 
gave out to a Cracow printer a booklet entitled “DE FILIO 
DE| HOMINE CHRISTO JESU.” 


On his way back from Italy to Lithuania, Piotr crossed 
Moravia and visited the Anabaptist groups which, escaping 
from persecution in the Tyrol and Northern Germany, had 
found a haven in that region and established communistic 
communities under the aegis of Czech lords. These Hut- 
ferians, or Moravian Brethren, as they were known, were 
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pacifists who — in sign of protest against war — wore stout 
sticks at the side instead of the usual swords. Their tenets 
appealed to Piotr for they were, in his judgement, in accord- 
ance with the Gospels. Henceforth, he too began wearing 
the wooden stick adopted by the Hutterians, and he also 
supported their condemnation of the baptism of infants. 


Piotr’s expedition to Witenberg was fruitless, for 
Melancthon, detected an echo of Servet’s teachings in his 
arguments and rejected him. He fared no better at the 
hands of the Swiss — de Beze, Bullinger and Viret. But he 
remained undaunted. 


He gave another work to a printer in East Prussia and 
when Prince Albrecht Hohenzollern, a Lutheran, forbade its 
impression, he contived elaborating his thesis; he went on 
to Wegrow, in Podlasie, where he enlisted the help of a 
great lady of the Radziwill family to found a community of 
his correligionists and establish a printing plant. Out of the 
pioneer copies then printed, a few Polish ones survived 
until our time but they were apparently destroyed in Novem- 
ber 1944 — when Hitler's Storm Troopers poured gasoline 
over all of Warsaw’s archives and libraries. One unique 
Latin edition was preserved at the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, the “DOCTRINA PURA ET CLARA DE PRAECIPUIS 
CHRISTIANAE RELIGIONIS ARTICULIS” acquired 300 years 
ago for the collection of the famous Minister Colbert. 
Another work was lost, Piotr’s “DE PRIMATU ECCLESIAE 
CHRISTIANAE” in which he outlined a program taking the 
first Christian community in Jerusalem as a model of brother- 
hood and social community. 


Piotr was not a mere imitator of Servet’s writings. A 
lucid thinker, dry, logical, devoid of Servet’s emotionalism 
and gushing enthusiasm but having the sound foundation 
of a profound erudition, he adduced his own arguments in 
support of Servet’s thesis. It is he who was really the prime 
inspirer of the entire Unitarian movement in Poland and 
Lithuania, both in regard to its theological doctrine and its 
politico-social ideology. Yet he did not remain recognized 
for long as the supreme authority in the matter. While he 
himself stayed faithful to Servet’s Christology concerning the 
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pre-existence of the Son of God, he was shortly superseded 
by the very men whom he had instigated and who now were 
outdistancing him in dogmatic radicalism. 

Within a few years of Piotr’s emergence into the lime- 
light, dabates on the subject of Trinity were rife at meetings 
and Synods. Among the participants were Italian newcomers 
such as Dr. George Blandrata, Valentino Gentile, Gian Paolo 
Alciati, who had not felt secure in Switzerland. The majority 
of leading pastors took an Antitrinitarian stand and steered 
their congregations along that path. The official break with 
the Reformed Church took place in 1563. It was accompanied 
by an outburst of polemical writings where a few authors 
shone by their immense erudition, audacity and literary tal- 
ent; such were Gregory Pawel, Martin Czechowicz, Jan 
Niemojewski, Simon Budny, George Szoman, Laurence Krzy- 
szkowski, Jan Kazanowski. Though unanimous in their rejec- 
tion of the dogma, not all innovators agreed on the formula- 
tion of their own doctrine. 

For an adequate idea of the seething of minds, of the 
abundance of bold personalities and writings proper to that 
period, it is best to refer to an account given by Andrew 
Labieniecki in his “POLONOEUTYCHIA;” in these memoirs, 
the author narrates the last years of the reign of Zygmunt 
August (1562-1572), that tolerant King of Poland and Lithu- 
ania. Also, he attributes Poland’s current good fortune — 
its political, cultural and literary expansion —to the safe- 
guarding of tolerance and freedom at a time when religious 
wars were raging in Western Europe. This it what Lubieniecki 
wrote about the manifold groups and doctrines 40 years 
later, when most of the movements were already a thing of 
the past: 

“Within a period so short, of the ten last years only of the 
Augustian reign, and in a corner of the world so small as 
this our land, we saw a mass of various worships the like 
of which could have been seen but in heathen times: Roman 
Catholics, Greeks or Armenians, Jewish, Tartar, Karaimian. 

“There were many tritheists who, rejecting the word 
Holy Trinity, worshipped three divine beings: God the Father, 
God the Son and the Holy Ghost. Such were The Wilno 
group, the Lithuania and Podlasie groups, and others. 
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“There were ditheists who did not recognize the Holy 
Ghost as a person, and claimed the Son and Father were 
one in essence, out of the Father. Others said that the Son 
had been born of the Holy Ghost centuries back, and thought 
him a minor being. 

“And those were most markedly split in two. 


“For there were those who baptized infants, and whose 
leaders were Kazanowski, Falconius, Ziynius; and of them, 
thefe is no trace. And second were those who did not baptize 
infants, and whose leaders were Wisniewski, Farnowski, 
Petricius; they too are gone or have been dispersed among 
other denominations. 


“Then there were those in the Kujawie who held that 
Jesus had been with the Father for ages; they baptized adults, 
differed from the ones above in the instruction of exculpa- 
tion and followed a rigorous discipline among themselves; 
their leaders were then Jan Niemojewski and Czechowicz. 


“Besides therm were the Dutch Neo-baptists who had 
come to settle in Prussia, whose ideas they shared and tried 
to inculcate in the group; they did not fare well either. 


“There were those who introduced and propagated Mora- 
vian communism and concepts, whom the Moravians them- 
selves were helping to bring in; but they accomplished little, 
and are not heard of any more. 


“There were also those who spoke of the Scripture as a 
dead letter and a daub of printer's ink and, wishing to imi- 
tate Schwenckfeld, held that dreams, visions and ideas were 
the things most necessary in religious practice and for salva- 
tion; and to them, sins not contravening civil law did not 
preclude attendance in churches, temples and synagogues 
—as offences committed in body did not matter if spirits 
were pure. 

“There were those who condemned all officiating at any 
religious service, claiming that nobody was fit to officiate 
or instruct unless he had had a divine revelation and had 
either witnessed miracles or performed them. Such were 
Sleszynski, Bilinski, Albinus, John Baptist and many others, 
and they too were wiped out by the Lord Jesus. 
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“There were also those who were loutish themselves, 
walked, lay and labored in uncouth manner — claiming their 
ways to be favored by God; and, preening themselves be- 
cause of them, thought other people undeserving of eternal 
life. They too are gone, and are not seen any more. 


“There were those who incited godly and honest men to 
relinquish their offices, put away their arms, refuse litigation 
regardless of the wrong sustained, and who forbade the 
repeating of an oath. Many decent men left their offices and 
sold their estates or scattered their possessions. 


“But also there were some whose transgression was the 
worst— and whom Satan strew most thickly throughout 
Lithuania, White Russia, Podlasie, Wolynia and the Ukraine 
— for they did not believe in Jesus Christ. Some mingled 
together the Old Testament and the Gospel, others placed 
the Old Testament above the Gospel and introduced Judaism. 
And of those some had taken to celebrate the Sabbath, or 
did not eat dishes not eaten by Jews. But they too were 
routed by Jesus Christ through His servants, and moreover 
wiped out so completely that none remained in our lands. 


“But God's will was done in the last days of August's 
reign, sapping the strength of all the sects or else destroying 
them. For when people got weary of controversies and 
quarrels, of the public bickering going on in the Diets and in 
the Synods held nearly every year, there were men who 
came out to say they had sickened of all worldly affairs and 
wished to go away some place in a band so as to live to- 
gether, practice their religion and await death in peace. At 
that time, Mr. Sienienski founded Rakow to which flocked 
people of the same faith— noblemen, burghers, ministers 
and countless others, foreigners and scholars. There was no 
peace, day or night, for three years (1569-1572), for the vari- 
ous debates went on without respite until, finally, a fair 
number were converted through the arguments propounded 
while the remainder, unconvinced, went on their way and 
later perished. The ones who stayed on in Rakow were those 
known as Christians; they continued to live together in 
peace, having elaborated their doctrine and humbled their 
hearts, or—as they called it— yielded them to the lord 
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Jesus. Among them were scores of ministers later assigned 
to different places: 10 were brought by Mr. Kiszka to his 
Podlasie estates in Lithuania, the Wojewoda Sieniawski took 
some to Ruthenia, Prince Zbarawski had others go to Woly- 
nia and various noblemen also distributed them throughout 
their estates.” 


| shall not dwell at this time on the social and political 
trends among the religious innovators of that period, for | 
have dealt with that particular topic in a book written twenty 
years ago; it was translated into English by Professor Wilbur, 
and the manuscript has been long kept here, in Boston. 
Perhaps now — if it should see the light of day thanks to the 
kind interest of The Beacon Press — it will, in some measure, 
rescue from oblivion this rich chapter of the history of the 
struggle for social equality, for man‘s freedom from slavery 
and want, for the stoppage of bloodshed and intolerance. 
So far, no history of social trends and concepts has even 
mentioned these magnificent efforts, despite the documents 
and writings they have left in their wake. 


Let us go on to the Religious doctrine which gradually 
crystallized among vacillations and conflicts, and whose basis 
was the Unitarian concept of God’s unity — a controversial 
idea provoking clashes of opinion as to the nature of Jesus 
Christ. Some recognized Jesus as a man, some as a Savior 
entitled to divine worship and others, the non-adorantists, 
as a paragon of life yet not an object of divine worship, 
adoration or invocation. 


To date, the genesis and evolution of that specific move- 
ment has not been made quite clear. We know that, follow- 
ing years of hesitation, it was headed by Simon Budny in 
Lithuania and by Francis David in Transylvania (where the 
germ of the new doctrine had been brought from Poland 
by Blandrata). My own research has led me to the conviction 
that another man was the true originator of the movement, 
a man who was one of the boldest thinkers of his age and 
whose personality is not yet well known; he was Jacob 
Paleolog, a Dominican friar born in the Greek Island of Chios, 
who had escaped from a Roman convent. Persecuted as a 
heretic, he had first fled to France, then to Prague, and had 
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finally found refuge in Poland — in the city of Cracow. From 
Cracow, he journeyed to Koloszwar, in Transylvania. Then, 
in the years 1571-1574, he conceived his doctrine which, 
while extremistic in the dogmatic Unitarian sense, rejected 
the radicalism of the Anti-trintarian group’s social ideas. He 
was an exceedingly prolific writer. When he was arrested 
in Moravia — in 1582 — by order of the Hapsburgs, to be re- 
turned to Rome, he had an entire case of manuscripts. 


The confiscated manuscripts were deposited in the arch- 
ives of the Holy Inquisition, and Paleolog was publicly 
burned at the stake in Rome. Two years ago, | tried to ob- 
tain the authorization of the SANTO UFFIZIO to study those 
manuscripts which had lain forgotten and unread for so 
many centuries, but unfortunately my request was rejected. 
In the archives of the Vatican, which are open to researchers, 
| found excerpts taken from a single manuscript, a huge 
work entitled “CONTRA CALVINUM PRO SERVITO;” they 
had been collected at the time for the Vatican’s use, and 
give evidence of Paleolog’s having authorized another volu- 
minous work, “CONTRA INSTITUTIONES CALVINI”. As to 
the two Paleolog pamphlets preserved in Poland, they are 
conclusive evidence of his having been the prime inspirator 
and leading thinker of the classical Unitarian movement 
which was joined by the Pole Budny, the Hungarian David, 
the Germans Jan Sommer, Adam Neuser, Mathias Vehe 
Glirius and Christian Francken. 


This group was combatted by the majority of Anti- 
Trinitarians who advocated divine cult for Jesus Christ; the 
opposition was voiced in Poland by Martin Czechowicz, 
Jan Niemojewski, Alexander Vitrelinus and others in a series 
of tracts, and in Transylvania by Blandrata. Blandrata actu- 
ally brought Faust Socin to Transylvania from Basel in 1579, 
in order to make him dissuade David. But David remained 
unshaken, and he died in prison without having abjured 
his faith. Socin proceeded to Poland where he spent the 
rest of his life, devoting himself to theological writing. 


2 As we know, the Unitarian movement which had been 
rising in Poland and Lithuania in the 25 years preceding 
Socin’s advent, producing numerous writers and a rich litera- 
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ture — mainly in Polish — comprised manifold trends. Though 
attempts at some uniformization of the doctrine were pur- 
sued at Synods, the task was further complicated by the 
dissimilarity of social concepts which increased the general 
confusion. Opponents, Catholic and Protestant, labelled 
these innovators after the heresies of old, Sabellians, Samo- 
satinians, Ebionites — until the name Arians became the one 
commonly accepted. Originally, the group called themselves 
Christians or Brothers, whence the subsequent appellation 
“Polish Brethren”. Because of the wide gamut of trends, | 
personally would rather use a negative, comprehensive term, 
and refer to them as the Anti-Trinitarians. 


The name “Socinians” was not coined until the XVIIthe 
Century, and even then was adopted only abroad — not in 
Poland. In his lifetime, Socin was not admitted to their eccle- 
siastic community by the Polish Brethren, who detected in 
his ideas certain differences from their own. He rejected, 
above all, the practice of baptism by immersion which the 
Brethren had started following under the influence of the 
Anabaptists. He was accused by some of overestimating the 
role of Christ as the Son of God, and condemned by others 
— erstwhile tritheists and ditheists — for underrating that 
role. The main opposition to Socin was concentrated in 
Rakow, where the Brethren had been drawn by a yearning 
for communal life, debate and meditation. They had settled 
in the town, having sold their estates to help the needy, 
eschewing the world, the State, the war, public offices and 
courts of law — men consisting of social utopians as well as 
mystics, but principally of millenarians. To them, Socin was 
too rationalistic, too worldly, too prone to compromise. 
However, his exclusion from the congregation failed to 
deter him: for 25 years he continued to study, think, write, 
polemize, teach, until at last he attained a position of high 
authority among the Brethren’s younger generation, irked by 
the persistent confusion of their Elders. Finally, around 1600, 
Socin’s standing warranted his being asked to come to Rakow 
to participate in debates on the systemization of the doctrine. 
The event led to the founding of a local Academy, and pro- 
vided the Rakow print-shops with a stream of orders. 


a 
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Socin died in 1604 in Luslawice, where his tombstone 
is now enshrined in a monument erected thanks to you, 
the American Unitarians, in 1933. It was your generosity 
which made this possible, and the tireless efforts of Pro- 
fessor Wilbur. Before his death, Socin witnessed the initial 
attempts at disseminating through the Western World the 
doctrine of the Polish Brethren, later known as Socinianism. 


The movement's inspiration stemmed from Servet, a 
Spanish exile residing in France, and communicated itself 
to certain Italians who had migrated across the Alps, namely 
Camillo Renato, Lelio Socini, Celio Secundo Curione, Bernar- 
dino Ochino, Matteo Gribaldi, Valentino Gentile, George 
Blandrata. Yet in no place, not even in hospitable Basel, 
were these men able to find a field for their teachings or a 
home for themselves. Wherever they went, they had to 
cajole, dissemble and hide. 


We can easily imagine the heart-breaking connotations 
of such an existence: Servet, who lived in Vienne, near Lyons, 
under the aegis of Archbishop Palmier as Dr. Villanovanus, 
was compelled — in his quality of “Prior Physician” of the 
St. Luke Brotherhood of Apothecaries and Physicians — to 
attend Catholic Masses. He, to whom the teachings of the 
Roman Church were the works of the Antichrist, had to lay 
his hands on a Roman Missal in pledge. 


Suffocating in this atmosphere of concealment and terror, 
the adepts of Unitarianism dreamed of some land at the 
confines of the civilized world where they could practice their 
religion in peace. Some were attracted towards Turkey, 
others sought to enlist patrons in Moravia or in Transylvania. 


Yet in Poland and Lithuania they did manage, thanks to 
the tolerance and freedom reigning in these lands, to set up a 
large and active church organization possessed of schools 
and print-shops. From there, they soon spread into adjacent 
Transylvania which was ruled by Jan Zygmunt Zapolya, the 


son of a Polish princess and the only dynast sympathizing 
with the Unitarians. 


__ Despite the difficulties raised by their opponents, Calvin- 
ists as well as Jesuits, the Polish Brethren succeeded in 
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concentrating their members and securing legal safeguards in 
the form of the so-called Warsaw Confederation of 1573, 
which guaranteed “Peace among Warring Creeds”. For nearly 
a century, they prospered in Poland. The first generation, 
bent upon making its way and consolidating its teachings, 
did not aspire to conquer the world with the doctrine — 
though they did warmly welcome all who came to them. 


But the second generation — thanks to Faust Socin — felt 
strong enough for the propogation of principles to other 
lands. As its head stood Socin’s pupil Andrew Wojdowicz 
who began touring distant universities, circulating the writ- 
ings of the Brethren and recruiting sympathizers — he made 
some in Wittenberg, among the Germans in Strasburg (Valen- 
tin Smalcius) and in Leyden, in the Netherlands: Conrad Vor- 
sius, Ernst Soner who, in turn, won over two of the move- 
ment’s luminaries among the German Protestants in Altdorf; 
Jan Crellius and Martin Ruar; Ruar became the chief propa- 
gandist of the newer generation, spreading the doctrine 
across the Netherlands, France and England, making friends 
for the Polish Brethren. He suceeded in convincing Hugo 
Grotius, the father of International Law, and a great many 
Western scholars. In the Netherlands, the Polish Brethren 
established amicable relations with the Arminians. 


As a propaganda weapon, they used the books printed in 
Rakow — the works of Faust Socin, of Christopher Ostorod, 
of Jan Crell and, above all, the Rakow Catechism which was 
to become world-famous. The Catechism’s author Hieronimus 
Moskorzowski, dedicated its Latin edition to James 1, King 
of England. This was motivated not solely by the desire 
to enlist friends in England, but also by the fact that there 
actually were numerous secret sympathizers on the Continent, 
mainly in the Netherlands, as a result of the Polish Brethren’s 
frequent trips. Proselyting in that area had been started in 
1574 by Budny of Lithuania, and English notables were being 
persuaded to Unitarianism by letters and tracts, or through 
the British merchants of the Moscovy Eastern Company. In 
a letter dated 1608 and kept at the London Public Records 
Office, an English agent in Danzig reports a statement made 
near Danzig, in the presence of 300 people, by the Unitarian 
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Christopher Ostorod who then said that ‘the Unitarians had 
friends in England who had advised dedicating the catechism 
to the King’. 

The King took the dedication as an insult, and ordered the 
burning of the book — thus only contributing to popularize 
the Catechism; evidence shows that, besides the several 
editions printed in 1609 in Rakow, one or two were printed 
London secretly in 1614 by Humphrey Lownes, as has been 
proved by Mr. Leslie Oliver. 


These were widely circulated in the country, winning 
sympathies in behalf of the Unitarians among the Presbyte- 
rians and the Episcopalians. 


From then on, Unitarianism swept from Poland in a tide, 
flowing through both Danzig and the Netherlands, carrying 
the doctrine to England where it was called Socinianism by its 
detractors. Twenty years ago, | myself published some highly 
relevant documents which proves how influential Socinianism 
actually was in England; the theme has been outlined by 
Protessor Wilbur in his work, in 1952 — and elaborated in a 
book published at the same time by Dr. Herbert John 
McLachian, a whole volume on “THE SOCINIANISM IN XVIith 
Century tngland™. The doctrine had to be promoted through 
underground channels tor tear of bloody reprisals, but we 
will come to recognize that it did reach many spheres, 
spreading to the entourage of Archbishop Laud, to the theo- 
logians ot Oxtord and Cambridge, to the counties. Under 
Cromwell, there was a real outbreak of literature — chietly 
tostered by the eftorts of John Biddle, the painter Mann, and 
the philantropist Firmin— with reprints trom the Latin an 
English translation of the Rakow catechism, tracts by Samuel 
Przypkowski and Joachim Stegman. The readers comprised 
John Milton, Jonn Locke and Isaac Newton, all of whom 
were gripped by the subject matter. Following the Polish 
Brethren’s expulsion from their country in 1600, some of 
their leaders settled in the Netherlands; among them were 
Socin’s grand-son Andrew Wiszowaty, Samuel Przypkowski, 
Christopher Crellius, Staislaw Lubieniecki, Christopher Sadius. 
They compiled the group's principal works into the monv- 
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mental “BIBLIOTECA FRATRUM POLONORUM” and came to 
be closely associated with England’s religious life. 

The extensive theological polemics written at the end of 
the XVIlth Century, particularly the Unitarian Tracts series, 
carried their burning problems through to the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury and, in the latter's second half, eminent Unitarian 
thinkers were still being branded as Socinians, a name they 
themselves were proud to claim. 

In the XVIIth and in the XVIilth Century, that name con- 
noted on one hand a theological concept based on the re- 
cognition of a sole God and of his Son the Savior, and on the 
other an extremely comprehensive pattern of life and 
thought: 

1. Freedom of religious thought. 

2. The principle of applying reason to the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, the Revelations, and theo- 
logical matters in general. 

3. Absolute tolerance of all creeds. 

In respect to freedom of religious thought, the Polish 
Unitarians had rallied to its banner from the start. As for 
the freedom of religion, its principle had been developed to a 
high degree by the Polish Brethren. Their first Synod re- 
solved: 

“And since, in the true Church of God, no man may com- 
mand another in matters of faith, nor be compelled himself 
to yield, each faction continues obeying that which betokes 
God's will at that moment. Everyone has a right not to do 
things which he feels to be contrary to the Word of God. 
On the other hand, all may write according to their con- 
science, if they do not offend anybody by it. They must bear 
one another a wise affection, providing none of them does 
that which is contrary to the Glory of God and outrages the 
conscience.” 

They did not think that their doctrine was already per- 
fect, and endeavored to probe deeper. George Szoman, 
author of their earliest Catechism (1570), gave the following 
instructions to his sons and grandsons in his testament: “From 
Catholicism through Lutheranism, Calvinism and Anabaptism 
| have come to the true Catholic faith. If a still purer church 
should arise at any time, then at once join it. 
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Thus, opposition to the system of Socin himself also arose, 
within 40 years of his death; many younger theologians 
openly insisted that they themselves found errors in the sys- 
tem, and objected to being called Socinians. It was they who 
were willing to accept a name traditionally used in Transyl- 
vania and which was also, let us add, devised by opponents 
belonging to the Reformed Church. That much is clear from 
the title of their resolution of 1569, ‘CONSENSUS MINIS- 
TRORUM IN HUNGARIA ORTHODOXORUM CONTRA UNITA- 
RIOS TRANSYLVANOS.’ 


The Polish Brethren represented a humanistic reaction 
against medieval theology, which was based on unques- 
tioned to authorities and which they themselves rejected, 
along with its entire tradition. They retained the Scripture 
stating it might contain something SUPRA RATIONEM which 
transcended human reason, but that nothing, however, 
should be accepted CONTRA RATIONEM. Human reason, 
RATIO RECTA AiQUE INTEGRA, is man‘s tool in learning the 
substance of the Scripture. This stand was an expression 
of contidence in man’s personal resources. Andrew Wiszo- 
waty, in his work, RELIGIO RATIONALIS, went turthest of all 
in the recognition of reason and philosophy in theology, 
but with the qualitication that the true essentials of Christi- 
anity must be maintained. The human mind has not been 
warped by Adams sin; the real meaning of God’s words 
must be determined through reason, but reason must be 
sound, tree trom emotionalism. Reason itself rises to attain 
knowledge of God but, without the Revelations, knowledge 
of religion’s mysteries would be unattainable. In addition to 
reason, the Polish Unitarians stressed as indispensable the 
bonds of love, also piety and godliness. 


The synthesis of rationalism and love made the principle 
of tolerance mandatory for the Brethren, and they fought 
for it from the beginning — not for themselves alone, but in 
behalf of all faiths. Two of their works, especially, had wide 
repercussions throughout the world. First, Jan Crellius’s 
VINDICAIE PRO RELIGIONIS LIBERTATE, which was trans- 
lated into Dutch, English, German, and published in France 


in two editions under the title of TOLERANCE DE LA RELI- 
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GION ET DE LA LIBERTE DE CONSCIENCE. Secondly, Samuel 
Przypkowski’s DE PACE ET CONCORDIA ECCLESIAE, which 
exhorted to mutual love among men, regardless of religious 
differences. “Dogmas do not constitute the essence of Christi- 
anity,” wrote Przypkowski, “but devout living; no man is 
in measure to fathom the nature of God, thus we should 
allow even those faiths which may seem mistaken to some. 
We must not impose ‘spiritual censure’ on anybody, for each 
of us has a right to his own individual evaluation.” 


“We do not grant anyone the liberty to violate, in private 
or public, the freedom of conscience, nor the liberty to 
propagate religion. by force and violence”. Let us bear in 
mind that these words were uttered in the year 1628, pre- 
ceding by over half a century Locke’s LETTERS ON TOLERA- 
TION. At that time, the reaction aroused was one of shock 
and of hostility towards the Socinians. The Catholic Bossuet 
and Jurieu of the Reformed Church were agreed in terming 
tolerance “that Socinian dogma, the most dangerous of the 
dogmas of the Socinian sect”. 


The three above-mentioned principles of the Polish 
Brethren came to be accepted with the implantation of Socini- 
anism in England, in the XVIIIth Century. The fourth, on 
which | deliberately do not enlarge on this occasion, did 
not evoke much response. It concerned: Relationships to- 
wards their fellow-men which, based on the Brethren’s 
striving for social equality, enjoined the treating of the low- 
liest slaves like brothers, the alleviation of their lot, the 
sharing with them of their own slim portion. 


It was not until the XIXth Century, in the United States, 
that this tradition of the Polish Unitarians was revived with 
the rise of a philanthropic movement against slavery, even- 
tually culminating into ardent abolitionism. 


It is possible to trace in the Anglo-Saxon Unitarianism a 
sequal to the Polish movement? In England, indisputably 
so, for England was exposed to the active influence of Socini- 
anism during one hundred years and, after that period, to 
the tradition itself which lived on. In America, we have no 
such direct evidence. Yet, in view of the close bonds linking 
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the United States to England’s religious, cultural and literary 
life, we may draw our own conclusions and assume it is only 
plausible that some of this influence must have permeated. 


But whether this is true or not, the fact remains that the 
history of the evolution of a doctrine indentical with theirs, 
of its struggles and sacrifices in the course of one Century in 
Poland, cannot fail to interest those who, in the XIXth Cen- 
tury, were able to found their own churches in an atmosphere 
of freedom and peace, and who have fostered the magnifi- 
cent development and scope evidenced today by the Ameri- 
can Unitarians. 

| feel duty bound to make your Society aware of, and 
concerned with the history of the Polish Unitarians. After 
my own generation, in which we had tried to rescue it from 
oblivion, a fresh wave of interest has broken out in their 
country and mine — but its aim is not at all the uncovering 
of true facts. If Polish Communists make a big hullabaloo 
about the Polish Arians as they are called over there — it is 
solely due to the radicalism of the group‘s social concepts. 
Even in respect to their genesis and teachings, — as in the 
case of the entire evolution of Reformation in Poland and 
Lithuania — the Communist presentation is so distorted as to 
be actually ridiculous. They eliminate completely the reli- 
gious factors and, slanting it to fit in with Stalinian Marxism, 
treat it as an outcrop of the conflict between the proletariat 
and capitalistic feudalism. Authentic historians who, in the 
name. of truth, have objected to this distortion, are not 
allowed to publish works expressing their own unbiased 
opinions. May the free world come to the aid of the 
muzzled truth! 


Annual Meeting -~ 1954 





The fifty-fourth meeting of the Unitarian Historical Society 
took place at King’s Chapel, Boston, on Thursday, May 18, 
1954. Prayer was offered by the Secretary after the Presi- 
dent, Reverend Frederick Lewis Weis, called the meeting to” 
order. 

The report of the Secretary was then given and the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting were read and ac- 
cepted. There was no Treasurer’s Report. 

The President, Dr. Weis, having resigned to the unani- 
mous regret of the members of the Society, the Reverend 
Duncan Howlett of the First Church in Boston was unani- 
mously elected to take his place as President of the Unitarian 
Historical Society. 

Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis has been an officer of the 
Society for twenty years, as Secretary from 1934 to 1941 
and as President from 1941 to 1954, and has worked 
faithfully and effectively for its welfare. Having now re- 
tired from the active parish ministry he feels that someone 
else should take his place in the Historical Society as Presi- 
dent, and it is with gratitude to him for his years of service, 
though with real regret on the part of the members, that 
they accept his resignation. 

Mrs. Philip G. Johnson was re-elected Librarian. 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote . . . . . . Vice Pres. 
Dr. Charles Edwards Park of Boston . . Hon. Vice Pres. 
Dr. Earle Morse Wilbur of Berkeley, Cal. . Hon. Vice Pres. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson of Cambridge . Hon. Vice Pres. 
Rev. John Henry Wilson of Wilton, N.H. .  . Secretary 
Hon. Dudley Huntington Dorr, Lancaster, Mass. . Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
Stephen Philips,. . . . ~. ~- Box 242 Salem, Mass. 
Prof. C. Conrad Wright. . . . ~ Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Dana McLeanGreely. . . . ~~ ~~ Boston, Mass. 
Dr. George Huntston Williams, Th.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Robert Dale Richardson . . . ~. Concord, Mass. 


The following were presented and elected as Nominating 
Committee for next year: 


Rev. Walter Woodman ._._ Brookfield, Mass., Chairman 
Dr. Wilburn Beach Miller . . .  . Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. William S. Nichols. . . .  . ~~. Danvers, Mass. 


The address of the morning was by Professor C. Conrad 
Wright upon “The Beginnings of the Harvard Divinity 
School.” It was most interesting and informative. As it is 
published in a History of the Harvard Divinity School in book 
form together with other chapters concerning the History 
of the same Institution we do not intend to have it printed 
next year, nor to publish the Proceedings during the coming 
year of 1955. 


At 12:00 noon the meeting was adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN HENRY WILSON, 
Secretary 


Annual Meeting - 1955 


The 55th Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society took place on Thursday, May 19, 1955, at Kings 
Chapel, Boston, the President Rev. Duncan Howlett, presid- 
ing. The same officers as last year were elected. The address 
of the morning was entitled The Universalist Church in 
America and was presented by Dr. Benjamin B. Hersy, D. D. 
Dean of the Crane Theological School of Tufts University. It 
was a most colorful and fascinating account of a brave and 
conscientious people who dared to strike out for reason and 
truth in religion against fearful odds. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:00 noon. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN HENRY WILSON, 
Secretary 
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The Unitarian Historical Society was founded in 1901 to collect 
and preserve books, pamphlets, periodicals, manuscripts and 
pictures which describe and illustrate the history of Unitarian- 
ism; to stimulate an interest in the preservation of the records of 
Unitarian churches; and to publish material dealing with the 
history of individual churches, or of the Unitarian movement 
as a whole. 


The Society’s collection is housed at the Unitarian Historical 
Library, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. Books may be consulted 
at the Library, and certain volumes are available on Inter- 
Library Loan. For information consult the Librarian, Mrs. 
Martha S. C. Wilson. 


Recently the Society has sought to bring the history of Unitari- 
anism to a larger audience through public meetings and evening 
seminars. In 1956 Dr. Stanislas Kot, lately of the University 
of Crakow, addressed a public meeting at the First Church 
in Boston on “The Reformation in Poland.” In January 1957 
Prof. Conrad Wright discussed “Recent Interpretations of Chan- 
ning” at a seminar meeting in the Cambridge home of Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote. Regular seminars in the Autumn, Winter and 
Spring of the year, supplementing the annual meeting of the 
Society each May, are anticipated. Members will be notified 
of details in advance. 


Three recent developments in the Society's work may also be 
mentioned. Believing that original research and reflection is 
the key to progress in historical understanding, the Officers 
and Directors have encouraged several students of Unitarian 
history during the past year; it is their wish to commend all 
researchers in the field in the hope that their work may be more 
widely known and recognized. Secondly, the possibilities of 
historical work in and by Unitarian fellowships have been ex- 
plored by the Secretary, with promising implications; one 
fellowship president, Robert B. Kimble of Shrewsbury, N. J., 
has proposed a comprehensive program of historical study and 


discussion to the Monmouth County (N. J.) Unitarian Fellow- 
ship, with the added suggestion that the Fellowship undertake 
to write its own cumulative history; also, a special membership 
invitation was sent to all fellowships in 1957. Finally, the Officers 
and Directors have considered the question of increased finan- 
cial resources to support the Society's expanding work; sugges- 
tions of possible income sources are welcomed. 


A proposal for establishing Unitarian Historical Society chapters 
to pursue historical studies in local units in the San Francisco 
Bay Area and elsewhere has been advanced by the Rev. Arnold 
Crompton, Th.D. of Oakland, California. Interested persons 
are invited to contact Dr. Crompton and the President of the 
Society, the Rev. Duncan Howlett. 


The Society welcomes to its membership all who are in sym- 
pathy with its aims and work. Persons desiring to join should 
send their annual membership fee of $2, with their names and 
addresses, to the Treasurer, or $50 for Life Membership. Each 
member receives a copy of the Proceedings. About 125 copies 
are sent to libraries. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


RECOGNIZING the high place the Proceedings of the Unitarian Histori- 
cal Society has attained in the Unitarian and academic communities, the 
Officers and Directors of the Society have during the past year taken 
several steps to strengthen the publication and broaden its usefulness. 


FIRST, the contents of the Proceedings will no longer be limited to papers 
presented before meetings of the Society. Henceforth it will be more 
truly a journal of liberal religious history, drawing upon a wide variety 
of authors, articles and points of view. 


SECOND, the Secretary of the Society, Rev. David B. Parke, has been 
named Editor of the Proceedings, with the Officers and Directors serving 
as the Editorial Board. 


THIRD, beginning with the present issue the Proceedings will contain 
a book review section edited jointly by Professors George H. Williams 
and Conrad Wright of the Harvard Divinity School. 


THE Proceedings solicits original manuscripts and welcomes editorial 
correspondence. It is our hope that through articles, criticism and corre- 
spondence the Proceedings may become the channel for a continuing 
historical conversation within the liberal movement, fulfilling in its way, 
in our midst, the injunction of Jesus, “If you continue in my word, you 
are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, and the truth will 
make you free.” 
D. B. P. 


April 15, 1957 
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THE SCROOBY COVENANT * 


By the Rev. Doucias Horton, D.D. 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


The earliest reference I know to the Covenant of the 
Scrooby (which was to become the Leyden) Church occurs in 
the letter that John Robinson and William Brewster wrote to 
Sir Edwin Sandys on December 15th in 1617. It is quoted 
in the Bradford history: 


We are knite togeather as a body in a most stricte & sacred bond 
and covenante of the Lord, of the violation whereof we make 
great conscience, and by vertue whereof we doe hould our selves 
straitly tied to all care of each others good, and of ye whole by 
every one and so mutually. 


That this “bond and covenante” was regarded by William 
Bradford as the solder of a happy fellowship of the church he 
had known from his youth, is brought out by his reflections 
appended to his history in his old age at the point where this 
reference is made: 

O sacred bond, whilst inviollably preserved! how sweete and 
precious were the fruits that flowed from ye same... I have 
been happy, in my first times, to see, and with much comforte 
to injoye, the blessed fruits of this sweete communion . . . 
He goes on to bewail the people’s faithlessness, which allowed 
the covenant finally to weaken, but for the bond itself he has 
only honor and blessing. 


i ————— —  ——— 


* Delivered in the First Parish in Plymouth, Mass., May 21, 1956, on the occasion of 
the three-hundred fiftieth anniversary commemoration of the Scrooby Covenant 1606 
jointly sponsored by the Unitarian Historical Society and the First Parish in Plymouth. 


THE SCROOBY COVENANT OF 1606 
“As ye Lord's free people, we joyne ourselves, by a covenant of the Lord, in ye 
fellowship of ye gospell, to walke in all his ways, made known, or to be made known 
unto us, according to our best endeavours, whatsoever it shall cost us, the Lord 
assisting us.” — From Governor Bradford’s History of Plimouth Colony. 
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What a find a contemporary written copy of the Scrooby- 
Leyden covenant would be ! It is not known exactly what the 
text was, but again Bradford by an indirect quotation tells us 
almost how the Pilgrims must have known and spoken it: 

As the Lord’s free people we join ourselves into a church estate, 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways, made 
known or to be made known unto us, according to our best 
endeavors, whatsoever it shall cost us, the Lord assisting us. 

Of this joint promise the good John Robinson reminded 
them when he bade them goodby before they left Leyden 
on the voyage which was eventually to bring them to Plymouth. 
Winslow has preserved his words, though not (as we could 
wish) in direct quotation. In his “Hypocrisie Unmasked” he 
writes: 

Here ... he put us in mind of our Church-Covenant (at least 
that part of it) whereby wee promise and covenant with God and 
one with another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be 
made known to us from his written Word: but withall exhorted 
us to take heed what we received for truth, and well to examine 
and compare, and weigh it with other Scriptures of truth before 
we received it. For, saith he, It is not possible the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick Antichristian darknesse, 
and that full perfection of knowledge should breake forth at once. 

These allusions to the Covenant, though they do not yield 
the nicely chiseled accuracy we should like to have, do yet 
beyond a peradventure set forth the content of the instrument, 
or at least that part of it which meant most to those who used it. 

That content is a wonderfully adequate illustration of 
that which was held by many to be the very essence of New 
English Puritanism. At this point there was no difference be- 
tween the thought of the Pilgrims and that of the settlers in 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and New Haven. What was 
the essence of their thought ? What made it so peculiarly itself ? 
I take my answer from a contemporary observer as well known 
for his historical objectivity as for his engaging English — 
Thomas Fuller. He writes in his monumental history: 


First they laid down two grand ground-works, on which their 
following Fabrick was to be erected. 
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1. Only to take what was held forth in Gods word leaving 
nothing to Church-practice, or humane prudence, as but 
the Iron leggs and Clay toes of that Statute, whose head 
and whole body ought to be of pure Scripture-Gold. 


2. Not to make their present judgment binding unto them for 
the future. 


(This last characteristic, which seems to us so prophetic 
of the modern mind, was one which apparently bothered 
their antagonists more than any other. “Their adversaries cavil 
thereat,” wrote Fuller in a somewhat caricaturing vein, “as a 
reserve able to rout all the Armys of Arguments which are 
brought against them, that because one day teacheth another, 
they will not be tyed on Tewsday morning, to maintain their 
Tenents on Munday night, if a new discovery itervene.” ) 


Both a solemn subscription to biblical truth and a dedica- 
tion to follow that truth into the dimension of its own depth 
were in the Covenant. The truth and light which were yet to 
break forth were not to be anticipated from any random direc- 
tion: they were to be expected only out of God's holy word. 
It was equally clear, however, that the truth of that word as 
they knew it was subject to the kind of interpretation which 
would deepen the insight without destroying it. This dual 
apprehension of the Church’s relation to God’s truth — as at 
once committed and expectant — gave the Pilgrim Fathers 
defence on two hands. It protected them from the mysticism 
cut loose from history which animated, or at least which they 
thought animated, some of the sects which they loosely called 
Anabaptist or “Brownist’ — the latter being a “nickname and. 
brand” they themselves had suffered under. It made them 
conscious of a principle of growth which was lacking, or which 
they thought was lacking, to the churches of a more traditional 
sort. John Robinson, in the very address to which I have already 
alluded, “took occasion,” Winslow says, “also miserably to be- 
wail the state and condition of the Reformed Churches, who 
were come to a period in religion; and would go no further 
than the Instruments of their Reformation.” 
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Perhaps we ourselves ought to stop for a moment of thanks- 
giving to God for making us the beneficiaries of this heritage. 
In this legacy from the fathers we have the spiritual defenses 
which on the one hand and on the whole have saved the New 
England churches from bizarre and irrelevant vagaries and on 
the other hand have made possible a steady advance through 
the centuries with their changing intellectual climate, and the 
creation of such instruments of advance as Harvard and Yale 
Universities. 


Thanks to the presuppositions of the Scrooby Covenant, 
broadly accepted throughout Puritanism in this country, we 
are heirs to the knowledge that Christian truth has a biblical 
aspect. If one defines truth as an idea or set of ideas, the Gospel 
is more than truth. It is an experience about which truth may 
be told. The Bible is a library of books which describe how a 
part of the human race underwent that experience. In the 
history of the Hebrews and in Jesus Christ the race had a special 
encounter with God which left them with the truth that God 
is our father and all men are brothers; but note that this truth 
was not one dreamed up by a philosopher in his remote moun- 
tain cell, but is derivative from a historical experience. When 
our fathers talked about God’s written word, they had in mind 
the canon that contains an account of that experience. Primarily, 
the Gospel is not a philosophy, which knows individuality but 
not individuals, which celebrates its highest triumph in its broad- 
est generalization, and which therefore hates particularity: it is 
nothing if not individual. It is a simple historical fact that it did 
not come to the race as a whole — not to the Assyrians, not to 
the Babylonians, not to others. It is individual to the Judeo- 
Christian development. Obviously God has revealed Himself 
in many ways in non-Jewish and non-Christian traditions: it 
is our duty to recognize and magnify these other fruits of his 
grace — but it remains true that only the Gospel of Christ sings 
so surely, so effortlessly, so purely, so powerfully of the given 
love of God and the needed love of man for man. There is a 
certain finality in this, for after a man knows that God is his 


father and all men are his brethren, what more does he need 
to know ? 


We do not read the Bible as our fathers did, cherishing 
every word as if the angel Gabriel himself had written it. We 
have laid it on the laboratory table and submitted it to every 
test our scientifically trained minds can devise; but after all 
is said and done, after all the findings are in, it still remains to 
us what it was, basically, to our forebears — the story of God's 
revelation of Himself as a God of love who gives Himself and 
asks nothing in return except in love to be received. 


But our ancestors who settled in this spot and in the other 
harbors and river valleys of New England over three centuries 
ago worshiped a living God, not a dead tradition. Christ was 
to them the life, not the law. This is the other emphasis of the 
Scrooby Covenant. The expectancy that God would disclose 
to them a perpetually increasing number of insights into His 
loving ways in the world is one of their most attractive charac- 
teristics. On the basis of the final revelation of His love a whole 
structure of growing knowledge could be erected. Biblical 
criticism itself illustrates this growth. If our fathers had been 
essentially fundamentalistic in their conceptions, there would 
have been no chance for enquiry to come to its own in this field. 
Bible study would have remained the memorization of texts, 
the creation of midrashim. But that they were not shut into 
bibliolatry — which is the essential heresy of fundamentalism — 
is proved by the fact that succeeding generations inspired. by 
their ideals have been willing to enquire into every part of the 
Bible. In this field we stand today exactly where old Puritanism 
stood. On the one hand we recognize the love of God “made 
known” (as the Covenant says), and on the other the whole 
field of biblical research, “to be made known” through all the 
centuries to come in painful linguistic analysis and in such 
exciting discoveries as the Dead Sea Scrolls have yielded. 


So it is-in every field of knowledge. When one has the 
faith that the universe is presided over by a friendly God, he 
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can delve into nature’s close reserve with a special zest. Must 
it not strike any thoughtful observer as noteworthy that modern 
science has had its best opportunities in the areas of the world 
where the Gospel has long been accepted — and not least in 
the New England which our fathers founded ? 


When now we turn from the content of the Covenant of 
the Scrooby-Leyden-Plymouth Church to the covenant as an 
instrument of church government, we have the wisdom of 
Richard Mather and Thomas Hooker to guide us. The former's 
Apologie of the Churches in New-England for Church-Covenant 
and the appropriate chapters of the latter's Survey of the Summe 
of Church-Discipline supply answers to most questions regard- 
ing the covenant as a form. I venture to repeat verbatim Richard 
Mather’s definition of a covenant which, in good seventeenth- 
century fashion, is nothing if not complete. According to him, 
a covenant is: 

A solemne and publick promise before the Lord, whereby a com- 
pany of Christians, called by the power and mercy of God to 
fellowship with Christ, and by his providence to live together, 
and by his grace to cleave together in the unity of faith, and 
brotherly love, and desirous to partake together in all the holy 
Ordinances of God, doe in confidence of his gracious acceptance 
in Christ, binde themselves to the Lord, and one to another, to 
walke together by the assistance of his Spirit, in all such ways 
of holy worship in him, and of edification one towards another, 
as the Gospel of Christ requireth of every Christian Church, and 
the members thereof. 

Thomas Hooker, whose preaching in large part inspired the 
establishment of the Fundamental Orders in Connecticut, which 
in turn lent themselves to the making of the Constitution of the 
United States, found the covenant the formal basis for every 
visible church: 

For take all the faithfull . . . scattered up and down the face of 
the whole earth, these are but like scattered stones in the street, 


or timber felled in the woods, as yet there is neither wall made up, 
nor frame erected . . . 


Invisible communion by faith makes up the Church militant 
taken mystically, and it is but one in all the world: But the 
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Church we are to attend, must be visible... 

Mutuall covenanting and confoederating of the Saints in the 
fellowship of the faith according to the order of the Gospel, is 
that which gives constitution and being to a visible Church. 


It is hard for us to realize what a revolutionary change this 
conception brought about in the ecclesiastical world. Previous 
to that it was normal for a church to be brought into being by 
a king or one of the nobility, or by action of archbishop or 
bishop. In mediaeval Europe it was more often a papal decree 
than a popular resolution expressed in a covenant that got a 
church started. 


Let me call attention to the two dimensions of this revolu- 
tionary instrument: 


1. The first is the man-to-man dimension. In the covenant 
literature the word free comes into play in a new way as the 
essence of the church is considered. Hooker glories in the 
idea. The church members’ covenant is 


by their own free consent and mutual ingagement . . . 


Not every relation, but such an ingagement, which issues from 
free consent . . . makes the covenant... 


Free (I say) in regard of every humane constraint. 


To William Lucy, the Anglican, quoted by Perry Miller 
(to whom we owe more than to any one other individual for 
the new understanding we have of our own origins) this 
seemed a fantastic “conceit”. Imagine a church without bishops 
who could really control! To the Presbyterians of Britain the 
idea was no less weird than to the Anglicans, for at that time 
they were still including the whole nation as members of the 
church, born into it by virtue of their citizenship under the 
civil government. To be free to own a covenant implied free- 
dom to disown one, as Hooker freely admitted — and what 
would the Church or the nation come to if the citizens could 
say whether or not they would be members of the national 
church ! 


There is no comment which needs to be made upon this 
attribute of the covenant except that it was really the gate- 
way into the future both for the churches and for the govern- 
ment of this country. 

Look at the churches of the United States today. Each 
one of them is a gathered church, even the Roman Catholic ! 
What would the great popes of the Middle Ages, who ruled 
through the monarchs of states, have said if they could have 
seen in prophetic vision the Catholic parishes of twentieth- 
century America — churches never before so generally wealthy, 
never before so loyal — and yet not one of their members kneel- 
ing at their altar rails except by his own free will! I fully 
expect that the day will come when American Roman Catholi- 
cism, even more freely than it does today, will acknowledge 
its obligation to New English Puritanism at this point. 

We cannot of course forget that it was the British Congre- 
gational influence rather than the American which finally won 
the victory for toleration, which is the twin sister of voluntarism. 
Henry Burton was the one who first wrote such words as are to 
be read in “The Protestation Protested”: 

As for the manner of Government of Parishes, whether by a 
Presbytery, or otherwise, that . . . I leave to the prudence of those 
in whose hands it is put . . . And what ever Liturgie, or Cere- 
monies, or Discipline, are left to accompany this Naturall Church- 
government, tis indifferent with us, so we may injoy our Christian 
liberty 

Two generations later an established church with free 
churches around it was set up in England, wholly according to 
Burton’s dream. In due time the free church idea without the 
establishment was adopted in this country. But who will say 
that it ever could have been given material form here had not 
the sills for the structure been laid by those Puritans who saw 
with unclouded eyes that a church is not a church save where the 
free will of its members is poured into it, as the covenant pro- 
vided ? 

And consider the ideals of secular democracy which have 
grown up in this country ! The Mayflower Compact surely set 
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a precedent for constitutional government on these shores — 
and where did that come from ? Is there any one who will say 
that there is no connection between the Compact and the 
Covenant ? Could a people used to reciting a joint statement 
which began, “As the Lord’s free people . . .” have failed to 
have had this in mind when they found need for an instrument 
to combine them into a civil body politic and so set their hands 
to the document beginning, “In the name of God, Amen .. .” 
And is there no spiritual connection between the Covenant of 
the Lord’s free people, and that other and much later instru- 
ment beginning, “We, the people of the United States...” ? 
They are all of a piece. 

Democracy in the state as we know it in Anglo-Saxondom 
today owes not a little, as the Roman Catholic historian Christo- 
pher Dawson points out, to the “step-children of the Reforma- 
tion,” the Puritans and the Baptists, both of whom used the 
covenant system in their congregations. 

The logic of the development is simple enough. Little 
groups of believers, gathered in their conventicles in the early 
years of the seventeenth century, could not believe (as they 
did) that God in Christ had given them power to administer 
the precious things of the Church without finding the compan- 
ion belief growing up in them that he must also have given 
them something of authority in the affairs of the state. It was in 
the strength of the Holy Spirit that they were able to stand 
before their magistrates and say, “If God has called us to be his 
responsible sons, then you cannot but accept us as responsible 
citizens.” The very presuppositions of their church life called 
for their participation in the life and control of the state. 


It took our fathers a long time to see that the vote should 
be given also to others outside the church. The logic in this 
connection was not so clear, but it was there. If God had made 
all men free, whether church members or not, they should be 
free to govern their own affairs. The freedom involved in the 
act of covenanting overran the Puritan vessels in which it was 
originally contained and watered the whole land. 
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2. The second dimension is in the man-God relationship. 
Only those could teach the covenant who were “saints” or, as 
we should say, believers. 


Hooker is careful to point out that the engagement of the 
covenant is free in regard of any human constraint. The Puritans 
recognized themselves as the douloi Christou — slaves of their 
Master. It was a slavery into which they had entered voluntarily, 
it is true, but none the less, and perhaps for that very reason, 
absolute. Christ was the king, they his subjects, for better or 
worse. Theirs therefore was not a democracy; it was a mystical 
monarchy, Christ’s kingship in their hearts providing them with 
a sense of new freedom among men. The majesty established 
by commitment on the vertical produced liberty, equality, and 
fraternity on the horizontal — but the latter was only a by- 
product. Nothing is more revolting to the historical sense even 
today than an alleged Puritan church which is first of all a 
democratic society and secondarily interested in religion, a 
“democracy sprinkled with holy water” as Lovell Cocks says. 
The only authentic type of Puritan Church is that which is 
established primarily on the vertical axis. 


Here, however, the logical mind may discover at least two 


difficulties. 


a. How can a group of believers, except hypocritically, 
make a covenant with God when all the while God is omnipotent 
and rules, as it were, as necessity ? 


Here we are catapulted into the heart of the general prob- 
lem of the will’s freedom. What happens when the irresistible 
force of felt free will meets the immovable mass of logical 
determinism ? This is a little question which I shall not attempt 
to answer this afternoon. 


But on the narrower matter of at once willing to be a 
subject of God’s power and feeling the necessity for being such, 
have we not here an illustration of how a simple human experi- 
ence too deep for logic, when looked at through the prism of 
thought, often comes out as a paradox ? 
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Is not true love always of this dialectic sort ? You feel 
drawn to the object of your love by forces you cannot control, 
and yet at the same time the whole consent of your will colla- 
borates. I do not believe I know a better way of putting it than 
the Puritan way — that God is omnipotent, finally ruling my 
will in a manner as formally remorseless as Fate, but none the 
less, as I see him in Christ, so desirable that I freely give myself 
to him. Perhaps it is because I cannot slough off my own 
Puritan skin that the logical contradiction does not seem to 
have the power to belittle the experience. 


b. The second question is the opposite of the first: how 
can God, except artificially, enter into a covenant with a group 
of believers ? God is omnipotent. Whoever heard of the potter 
entering into compact with the clay ? When did immortality 
ever make a contract with mortality ? 


Long ago my brother pointed out to me that when young 
Hippolytus is about to breathe his last (in the drama of Euri- 
pides) the goddess Artemis, to whom his life has been devoted 
and who comes to him in answer to his prayer, finally leaves 
him to die alone, because, as she says, “the gods cannot look 
upon corruption.” So far from making a contract with mortality, 
the Greek deities could not be thought of as making contact 
with it in any significantly spiritual way. What part can omni- 
potence have in human problems ? 


The church covenant, which took it for granted that a 
congregation could enter into a solemn agreement with deity, 
rested upon the idea of the covenant of grace. This was the 
covenant God was regarded as having made with his people. 
He had given certain promises which he would not break, made 
certain pledges which he would not forswear. God, being the 
all-powerful creator of man, might decently, as it were, destroy 
his creatures or, worse, forget them — but he had shown his 
serious purpose for carrying out his part of the covenant, by 
paying down on it an earnest of excruciating cost — the death 
of his son: God had signed, as it were, an open instrument. Any 
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one — or any group, as in the case of the church covenant — 
could countersign and so enter into the agreement: all that was 
necessary on the part of the latter signatory was to believe 
in God. 


This covenant of grace obviously rested — if we may trace 
the lineage one step further back — upon the covenant of Israel, 
entered into with Abraham. 


Today, thanks to the work of the scholars, especially (in 
this country) to that of Dr. George E. Mendenhall of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, we can carry the covenant idea back into 
the dawn of history. In the Hittite world there was a covenant, 
regularly used, which the sovereign gave the vassal. He was the 
author, but it was not a sheer set of commands. There was an 
ethical or at least juridical element in it. Emphasis was placed 
on the benevolence of the conqueror, and the vassal exchanged 
“future obedience for past benefits which he received without 
any real right.” This covenant relationship was apparently a 
familiar one throughout the coastal lands of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean before the time of Moses. It was part of Israel's genius 
that it saw the appositeness of this form to its own relations 
with Jehovah, and adopted it as its own. Israel's covenant there- 
fore represented God as one who ruled not by whim but 
according to his own changeless character, and could therefore 


be depended upon to keep his side of the bargain. 


It is interesting that this type of covenant comes of such 
high antiquity, but even if it did not, the New English cove- 
nants would still remain deeply satisfying. Again we have a 
paradox of logic which none the less accurately represents the 
true relation of God to man. It is paradoxical that absolute 
majesty should have any quality of condescension. But granted 
that God rules with powers that are absolute, and could rightly, 
in a way, treat man as the dust beneath his feet: the whole 
Christian Gospel is to the effect that in love he refuses to do so. 
So far from being unwilling to look at human corruption, he 
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silver lining. A group of people in Gloucester, Massachusetts 
who were acquainted with and impressed by the writings 
of James Relly sent for Mr. Murray to come to visit them and 
to preach to them. 


John Murray came to Gloucester in 1774 and there made 
his home for the next twenty years. For the first few years 
Murray was the leader of an unorganized group of Univer- 
salist believers in that city. He continued his itinerant 
preaching and made many “journeys out and home” to 
preach the gospel in distant places. His life was not wholly 
pleasant in these years nor in the years immediately follow- 
ing. Despite the fact that he had been a chaplain of a 
Rhode Island regiment and had served with distinction for 
nine months during the Revolution, and not withstanding 
the fact that in a time of peril he had saved the city from 
starvation by raising money through his military associates 
and friends, Murray was vilified in Gloucester and accused of 
being an enemy agent and a spy. 


For the first three years Murray’s followers seem to 
have been undisturbed in their relations with the First 
Parish Church, but in 1777 sixteen of them were “called 
upon to give an account of their actions,” and were publicly 
suspended from the First Church in September 1778. On the 
first of January of the following year they bound themselves 
together under some “Articles of Association” and thus was 
formed the first, “Independent Church of Christ” in America. 
So far as in known, this was the first organization into a 
church of avowed Universalists. 


The troubles of John Murray and his little band did not 
end with the formation of their society. After taking 
possession of their first house of worship on Christmas day, 
1780, they were notified by the assessors of the First Parish 
that they would still be subject to taxation for the support 
of the First Parish Church. This demand was enforced by 
the seizing and selling at auction the goods of three members 
of the Independent Church. Litigation followed which lasted 
for five years and in 1788 the Universalists won the right 
to support their own society and to be free from taxes to 
aid in the support of the established parish church. This 


OUR GOLDEN AGE * 


By MERLE Curti, Pu.D. 
Frederick Jackson Turner Professor of American History 
University of Wisconsin 


Golden ages always, apparently, exist in men’s dreams of 
a past that never was, or the vision of a future destined never 
to be realized. And so in looking back seventy-five years to 
the Madison, the America, and the world of 1879, scholarship 
and common sense alike warn us to avoid the pitfall of nostal- 
gically re-creating a golden age that is without any objective 
reality. At the same time, from the angle of vision of our own 
day and, indeed, of thoughtful men and women of the time, 
the year 1879 was full of promise, was rich in actualities. 

Let us get our bearings in the perspective of time. Karl 
Marx was still in London elaborating and giving concrete appli- 
cation of his principles in the bitter struggles of the international 
revolutionary movement; but Marx and Engels and their disci- 
ples were at the same time confident that the future was to be 
theirs. In Czarist Russia, Tolstoy had, only a few years before, 
experienced his great spiritual crisis. Even now he was develop- 
ing his philosophy of asceticism and nonviolence. Darwin was 
still at work. And Herbert Spencer had only three years earlier 
brought out the first volume of his Principles of Sociology. In 
Boston and New York John Fiske and Henry Ward Beecher 
were popularizing their versions of the evolutionary philosophy 
and reconciling it, to their own satisfaction, with Christian 
thought. In Concord Emerson had, three years before, seen 
through the press the last of his writings — Letters and Social 
Aims — and was now fast fading into a dignified senility. But 
the religious and ethical revolt he had inaugurated in his famous 
Divinity School Address was not fading: indeed it had been at 





* Delivered at the seventy-fifth anniversary banquet of the First Unitarian Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin, May 14, 1954. 
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least one of the major inspirations of a book which his friend 
and follower, Octavius Frothingham, had published seven years 
earlier. Free Religion was still in 1879 being read and heatedly 
discussed, particularly in Unitarian circles. Francis Abbot was 
in Cambridge, editing the Index, the organ of the naturalistic 
position as the free religious movement might be termed. The 
revolt against theism had been dramatizd in 1875 by the appear- 
ance of John Draper's History of the Conflict between Religion 
and Science. By 1879 Felix Adler's Ethical Culture Society in 
New York had proved its viability. 


On the literary level, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer had 
appeared only in 1876. And in the very year of the founding of 
this Society, 1879, Walt Whitman, broken and paralyzed though 
he was, made the long journey to Colorado, which he celebrated 
with much of his old gusto. Henry Adams was at work on his 
great History of the United States and was just finishing a novel 
— Democracy he would call it — to appear anonymously the next 
year. In Chicago young Louis Sullivan in 1879 entered into 
his first architectural partnership. All these men, with the 
possible exception of Henry Adams, looked on the world scene 
with considerable pride in the vitality and exhilarating excite- 
ment of the present and with confidence in the future. For the 
intellectual life was obviously vigorous. And the new tech- 
nological wonders promised to lighten man’s burden in daily 
toil and to provide hitherto undreamed of opportunities for 
comfort and adventure. 


It is of course true that there were, in 1879, clouds on the 
horizon and fresh memories of disturbing events. Only two 
years earlier the nation-wide railway strikes had brought home 
the imperatives of the new phase of the struggle between capi- 
tal and labor. The memory of the agonizing agricultural depres- 
sion of the early years of the decade was still a lively one in 
many circles — in a dozen more years Hamlin Garland’s Main 
Traveled Roads would put into enduring form part of that 
bitter nightmare. Even now, in 1879, Henry George had just 
finished in California his epoch-making indictment of land 
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monopoly. Before the year was over Progress and Poverty 
would appear in a small author's edition, for no New York 
publisher would risk bringing out so forthright an analysis and 
prognostication. Still, notwithstanding these recollections and 
portents of social and economic maladjustment, the world 
seemed on the whole better than it had been. It seemed also on 
the threshold of new and amazing wonders, of inevitable strides 
toward a better life for everyone, for more decency, sanity, 
and reason, more recreation, more beauty, more hope. 

Madison shared these visions. The town had a population 
of ten thousand, but in many ways it was a far more important 
center than the census suggested. The capital of the state and 
the seat of the University, Madison had experienced in the 
1870's impressive new cultural developments. In 1875 the 
city took charge of the so-called free library. This was the first 
time that a Wisconsin community took advantage of the State 
Library Law of 1872 — a law permitting cities to tax themselves 
for the support of public libraries. The Madison Literary Society 
was in operation. This was an admirable example of the frater- 
nization of town and gown in serious intellectual venture. In 
1877 Madison had also enjoyed visits from world famous figures 
— Henry Ward Beecher, Robert Ingersoll, and Julia Ward Howe, 
Ole Bull, for the time a citizen of the four lake city, enriched its 
musical life. In the spring of 1878 Madison had its first tele- 
phone. The little city was indeed humming, closely in touch 
with new intellectual, cultural, and technological developments. 
And it was generally proud of the strides the State University 
was taking under its distinguished president, John Bascom, 
author of more than a dozen books, and the gifted faculty that 
offered instruction on the hill. 

In such a setting it was all but inevitable that a Unitarian 
society should get under way. Actually, there had been, a 
decade earlier, a group of Unitarians who had met for a time 
in an upstairs room near the Square. But it had passed out of 
existence by 186g. 

On November 9, 1878, the Wisconsin State Journal an- 
nounced that Madison would, the following week, entertain 
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the twenty-fifth session of the Wisconsin Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Independent Churches. The sessions were to be 
held in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, and the head- 
quarters were to be at the Park Hotel, which reduced its rates 
for the conferees to $1.75 a day. In a good will gesture the Wis- 
consin railroads announced that they were reducing the rates 
from Madison to the home places of the delegates to one fifth 
of the normal tariff. The announcement indicated that a galaxy 
of Unitarian stars would address the conference, including the 
great Chicago preacher Robert Collyer, T. B. Forbush of the 
same city, Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Janesville. 

The Conference assembled on November 12 and lasted 
four days. Madison’s weather behaved well — the days were 
clear and crisp. The President of the Conference was General 
James Bintliff of Darlington, who opened the meeting with 
words of high optimism. “We live,” said the General, “in a 
period of wonderful mental activity. The amount of money 
we are willing and able to spend for the best thought and the 
constantly increasing capacity of man to produce the means 
which sustain and adorn life, sufficiently attest the remarkable 
development in the desire for culture, and in the possession of 
means to gratify that desire. All classes,” continued the presid- 
ing officer, “think as they never thought before . . . We are 
revising all our own modes of life, and have necessarily stumbled 
upon the inquiry, whether much of the decreptitude of mind 
and body which humanity suffers, is not attributable to our lack 
of knowledge and moral fibre.” 

The local press reported a “large and highly intelligent 
audience,’ and noted the “great interest manifested in the 
proceedings, throughout.” The Rev. W. C. Gannett of St. Paul 
and many other leaders spoke; but the climax, apparently, was 
the brilliant address of the Reverend Robert Collyer. The Madi- 
son Democrat reported that “the great preacher gave one of his 
best efforts, carrying his audience with him from beginning to 
end.” And as for the audience, the same journal remarked that 
“The (legislative ) Chamber was never filled with a more intelli- 
gent and interesting audience.” On the last day of the Confer- 
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ence, Judge L. B. Vilas entertained the delegates at the Vilas 
House at a grand feast. The specially printed menu was headed 
by the caption, “Freedom, Fellowship, and Character in Re- 
ligion.” Judge Vilas sat at the head of the long table. It was 
always a pleasure to give entertainment, he said; and an especial 
pleasure to entertain Unitarians, because he liked them so 
much ! 

Out of the conference was born the plan to establish in 
Madison a Unitarian Society. The following Sunday the Rever- 
end Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Janesville preached in the Assembly 
Chamber. Jones was only 35 years old. His experiences in the 
Civil War had made him a confirmed pacifist. He had already 
with characteristic energy and enthusiasm organized in Janes- 
ville a mutual improvement society, which embraced literary, 
scientific, civic, and philanthropic interests. He was also already 
widely known for his publication of a new series of Sunday 
School lessons for liberal churches. These differed altogether 
from any contemporary material, in that Jones emphasized the 
evolution of man, the mythical analogies and ethical harmonies 
of the great world religions, and the flowering of Christianity 
into a universal religion of ethical theism. As Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference Jenkin Lloyd Jones was insisting 
on the importance of ethical rather than theological unanimity 
as the basis of religious fellowship. The Madison group was 
fortunate in having this bold, vigorous, and original young man 
from Janesville give the initial address and come up on other 
Sundays. Presently the group was meeting every Sunday at the 
Jewish synagogue on West Washington — an act of generosity 
on the part of the Jewish community we would do well to 
remember. 

Who were the founders ? What sort of men and women 
were they P What was their place in the Madison community 
and what were their objectives ? As befitted the Unitarian tra- 
dition, they varied a good deal in their backgrounds, interests, 
and outlooks. The first board of trustees may be taken as the 
founding group. George L. Storer, born in Maine, in 1831, 
had come to Madison only in 1875 — a retired wholesale dry- 
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goods merchant. He was already one of the town’s most prom- 
inent and substantial citizens. Frank A. Stoltze, born in Erfurth, 
Germany, 1832, had lived in Madison a great deal longer than 
Storer — he had in fact settled in the capital as early as 1855, 
had become a prominent shoe merchant, had served in one of 
Wisconsin's regiments in the Civil War, and had demonstrated 
his civic spirit in becoming one of the first fire chiefs in Madi- 
son's volunteer fire department. And there was also Levi Alden, 
a graduate of Union College in the time of the renowned Presi- 
dent Nott. Alden had founded the Janesville Gazette in 1845, 
served in the Assembly and, as editor of the State Journal, was 
known as an able newspaperman, a cultured gentleman, and 
an earnest Unitarian. Also, Benjamin Franklin Adams, a gradu- 
ate of Hamilton College, long the proprietor of a farm at Pleas- 
ant Springs, the holder of many town offices, a member of several 
legislatures, and a gentle, loveable soul. Quite different in many 
ways was Hiram H. Giles, a Massachusetts born man who had 
settled on a Dane County farm in 1847, engaged in business in 
Stoughton, served in the legislature, and become widely known 
throughout the whole Middle West as an authority on charitable 
and penal institutions. Giles had shifted from orthodox Unitari- 
anism to Universalism, but this did not make too much differ- 
ence. Also, there was Charles W. Askew, New York born, a 
citizen of Wisconsin since 1843 and since 1856 of Madison, 
where he bought grain and became an expert accountant. 
Widely known for his culture, his love of books, his devotion to 
liberalism and to progress, Askew and his wife took an active 
interest in the new Society from the start. 

Finally, the first board of trustees included Professor Wil- 
liam F. Allen who, with all due respect to the talented and 
admirable men associated with him, was the outstanding leader 
among them. The son of a Massachusetts Unitarian minister, 
Allen had shown amazing precocity even as a child. At the age 
of seven he composed a creditable tragedy. While still a youth 
his gifts in music and poetry were evident. He early developed 
an interest in politics and, especially, in the great humanitarian 
movements of the mid-nineteenth century, above all in the 
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anti-slavery crusade. After graduating from Harvard in 1851, 
Allen taught school, partly in New York, when he became 
acquainted with operatic and concert music and where, appar- 
ently, he made the decision not to study for the Unitarian 
ministry. The reason was at least in part because of the critical 
attitude of the clergy toward Theodore Parker, whom he greatly 
admired. Instead, then, of returning to the Harvard Divinity 
School, young Allen went to Europe, following historical and 
linquistic lectures at Berlin and at Gottingen, and traveling in 
Italy and in Greece. On his return he taught for a time in the 
West Newton English and Classical High School. The Civil 
War came, and Allen took service with the Freedman’s Bureau, 
an agency designed to give relief to and to educate the emanci- 
pated slaves. While in the South, Allen, in collaboration with 
his cousin Charles Ware, took down the songs he heard the 
freedmen sing as they worked, worshipped, and played. In 
1867 the collection appeared as Slave Songs of the United 
States, a pioneer volume. Allen’s scholarly introduction showed 
his appreciation of the zest, the spirit, the rhythms of the 
Negroes as they sang; he spoke of the difficulty of being sure 
of correct notation and he warned that even correct notation and 
words utterly failed to convey the mood created by the actual 
singing of the Negroes themselves. In his discussion of the 
problem of African versus Christian evangelical influences, of 
dialect, and of linguistic peculiarities, Allen demonstrated acu- 
men, sensitiveness, imagination, and much common sense. Look 
up sometime the copy of Slave Songs in the collections of the 
State Historical Society. You will find it an impressive and a 
rewarding volume, even today. 


After teaching at Antioch College, where sectarian bitter- 
ness repelled him, Allen accepted an invitation in 1867 to 
become professor of classics and history at the University of 
Wisconsin, then undergoing a reorganization. A year later he 
was asked to join the faculty of Cornell, but he elected to stay 
on in the Middle West. This did not mean that he cut himself 
off from the East, for he generally attended Harvard commence- 
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ment and studied in New England during the summer. And 
there are few issues of the Nation, between its founding in 
1865 and Allen’s death in 1889, that do not contain an essay 
review by the Wisconsin scholar. These reviews cover a vast 
range of knowledge — history, literature, education, politics, 
philosophy. But it was in classical studies that Allen first won 
his laurels as a scholar. His editions of Latin writers took their 
places as standard texts. 


But Allen’s interests increasingly centered in history. From 
1886 until his death he was able to devote all his teaching time 
to it. He lectured at the newly established Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and contributed essays to the learned journals. Many 
of these are still worth reading, including “A Day with a Roman 
Gentleman,” “The Monetary Crisis in Rome, AD °33,” “Peasant 
Communities in France,” and “A Survival of a Land Community 
in New England.” His studies of primitive institutions, their 
rise and development under all possible environments, reflected 
the impact of evolutionary doctrine on his thinking. In his 
classes he introduced even his undergraduate students to the 
critical use of primary sources. Equally important, he aban- 
doned the prevailing chronicle-like method of teaching history 
and introduced, like the true pioneer he was, the topical or 
analytical method — a highly significant innovation. As Allen 
said, in memorable words, “no historical fact is of any value 
except so far as it helps us to understand human nature and 
the working of historic forces.” That was the essence of his 
teaching, and his student, Frederick Jackson Turner, once told 
me that whatever he had accomplished in historical scholarship, 
he owed to Allen. And indeed it was Allen who suggested the 
frontier theory of American history in a penetrating and highly 
original essay in which he applied the parallel of movements of 
peoples on the primitive edge of the Roman Empire to the 
settlement of interior America. 

Before Allen’s leadership in the establishment of our Society, 
he had become not only a prominent figure in the larger world of 
scholarship and in the University, but in the community itself. 
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Of the essays he read before the Madison Literary Society, 
President John Bascom said that by his manner, his appearance, 
and the matter of his papers, “he always bore us into the clear, 
sweet air of knowledge, and gave us a spiritual lift in the world 
of insight and reflection.” He was one of the organizers in 
1871 of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 
He was an active worker in the Madison Benevolent Society and 
the Wisconsin Humane Society. 

The first President and for eleven years a trustee of the 
Unitarian Society in Madison, Allen stood for something quite 
definite in Unitarianism. He had been a member of the national 
Free Religious Association most of the time since its organiza- 
tion. This movement was chiefly directed against the spirit 
of dogmatism. It was not, as many critics supposed, merely 
negative and hostile to conventional religion. It was, as Allen 
told the Free Religious Association of the University of Wis- 
consin in an address in 1881, hostile to nothing except to dogma- 
tism. It was, he continued, incorrect to identify it with any one 
set of opinions. It merely sought the largest area of agreement 
for “fellowship in the spirit.” Free religion, Allen went on, was 
rooted in the religious nature of man — but did not claim to be 
superior to or to supersede other religious systems, or to be a 
complete or adequate expression of religious sentiment. It only 
sought to bring together all who recognized the universality 
and the permanence of the religious principle in man. But Allen 
was aware that any position which rejected dogma had its own 
dangers. These, as he saw it, were, first, indifference; second, 
vague and inaccurate habits of thought; and third, sentimen- 
tality, or the promotion of kindliness of feeling without spelling 
out such kindliness in actual everyday living. In his own teach- 
ings and living, Allen tried to combat these dangers, and he 
largely succeeded. 

These were the ideas and values of the principal founder 
of our Society. It was he, no doubt, who inspired the original 
Bond of Union, which deserves to be quoted again: “We whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, desiring a religious organization 
in the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, which shall make integrity of 
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life its first aim and leave thought free, associate ourselves 
together as the First Unitarian Society of Madison, and accept 
to its membership all of whatever theological opinion, who wish 
to unite with us in the promotion of truth, righteousness, rever- 
ence, and charity among men.” However far from realizing 
these values the Society may have come in the years that were 
to follow, Allen’s own life was a beautiful exemplification of the 
possibility of realizing these ideals. 

Allen lived for a decade after the Society was organized. 
In that decade its essential character was clearly outlined. For 
a short time there was no settled minister — the Sunday meetings 
at the Jewish synagogue were presided over by the Reverend 
G. E. Gordon of Milwaukee, the Reverend T. B. Forbush of 
Chicago, Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Janesville, and the Reverend 
Henry M. Simmons, pastor of the Unitarian Church in Kenosha. 
Late in February, 1879, the local press announced that Simmons 
had accepted a call to become pastor of the newly organized 
church in Madison. Simmons had labored in Kenosha since 
1873, having been responsible for the establishment of the 
public library, and for introducing in a series of lectures the 
burning topic of Darwinism. Though every pulpit and news- 
paper in Kenosha assailed him, Simmons kept serenely to his 
course. His first sermon as regularly installed pastor in the 
new Madison Society is worth recalling. What, he asked, did 
Unitarianism stand for ? It called, he said, for the unity of all 
religions and of all mankind. It represented not any theological 
doctrine, but rather a free religious movement of protest against 
whatever proves wrong and false — a continuing and thus an 
inevitably changing protest. The protest might well be against 
doctrines and teachings the Unitarians themselves had earlier 
accepted. The group in Madison, the new leader pointed out, 
had no wish to establish a new sect in the city. They only 
wanted to elevate into prominence fundamental truths which 
might give unity to all sects and religions. The purpose was 
not to multiply and divide, but to unite. Mr. Simmons served 
for two years, leaving, much to the regret of the congregation, 
to take charge of the new society in Minneapolis. 
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His successor was the Reverend Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Born at Foxcroft, Maine, in 1850, Crooker came to Madison 
from LaPorte, Indiana. He was already known in the Middle 
West as the author of many sermons, tracts, and essays. Like 
Professor Allen, he believed that the practice of Christian ethics 
in everyday life was more important than the correctness of 
theological doctrine. Crooker also insisted on the soundness 
of the traditional Congregational-Unitarian autonomy of each 
local society and resisted the effort of the Western Unitarian 
Conference to bring about unanimity of outlook. 

At the same time the new pastor pushed the program for 
establishing a home for the Unitarian Society. Thanks to local 
subscriptions and to generous gifts from the American Unitarian 
Association and other friends in the East, it was possible to 
start operations in 1885. The structure was designed by Pea- 
body and Stearns of Boston. It hugged its site just off the Square 
and, with its sharp gables and long slanting roofs and massive 
pillars, its roughly chipped sandstone base, defied any passer-by 
to be indifferent to it. The total cost, lot, building, and furniture, 
was $17,000 — a tidy sum in those pre-inflation days. 

Mr. Crooker also encouraged the formation of church 
organizations and of related affiliates. The Sunday School, 
which had been started in 1880 by Professor D. B. Franken- 
burger, the University’s great teacher of rhetoric and a debating 
coach, was quickly developed into a viable agency. In 1884 
the Ladies Society, later the Women’s Alliance, got under way 
and from the start proved a tower of strength in raising funds 
and in advancing practical religion, to quote from its articles. 
The next year the Channing Club — largely a University student 
organization — made its appearance. The Lend a Hand Club 
was also organized. Of special interest, too, was the Contem- 
porary Club. This provided regular programs for the discussion 
of current topics: literary, scientific, political, economic, and 
social. The early officers included Professor Storm Bull, Judge 
J. H. Lewis, P. H. Perkins, Charlotte Richmond, and Charles 
Van Hise. Thus by the time of Professor Allen’s death in 1889, 
the Society was a going concern, with vigorous affiliates. 
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One would like, on this occasion, to speak in some detail 
of other pioneers, especially of such women as Mrs. Allen, Mrs. 
Martha Dodge, Mrs. Frankenburger, Mrs. Parkinson, and Mrs. 
Robert LaFollette. But I must at least say a few words about 
Aubertine Woodward Moore, who came to Madison in the 
year of the founding, 1879. A well-trained musician, Miss 
Woodward who became subsequently Mrs. Moore, was a pow- 
erful force. She had known the Concord, Boston, Cambridge 
group — Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Lowell, Edward Everett 
Hale; she had known, or was to know, many of the leading 
musicians of both America and Europe. She wrote and lectured 
on the Niebelungenlied and on Wagner, helping to introduce 
the stormy German composer to this country; she accompanied 
Ole Bull; she organized music classes; she wrote musical essays 
and translated from the German, the Scandinavian, the French. 
She gave concerts to raise money to buy the church's piano; 
she was organist and musical director. In short, she was a lead- 
ing figure in the cultural life of Madison as well as in the church 
itself. 

In 1891 Mr. Crooker was succeeded by H. C. McDougal, 
who was followed the next year by the Reverend G. H. Claire. 
For five years the Reverend W. D. Simonds, formerly of Battle 
Creek, brought new life to the Society. He conducted Sunday 
evening lectures at the Fuller Opera House which were un- 
usually well attended, explaining Unitarianism to a larger audi- 
ence and commenting intelligently, humanely on many issues 
of the day. And then came Frank A. Gilmore, another Maine 
man, a graduate of Colby College, and a sometime pastor of 
Unitarian churches in Maine and Massachusetts. Mr. Gilmore, 
whom some here will remember as the father of Mrs. Ralph 
King, was to stay in Madison for seventeen years — until 1917. 
An outstanding civic leader, he served on the library board and 
the hospital board, and promoted the commercial development 
of the city. I will not, in the interest of brevity, mention the 
ministers who followed Mr. Gilmore, nor the great and devoted 
leaders and workers who have carried on the tradition of the 
founders. 
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As we look back on the founding and the early years, can 
we call it the golden age ? Some of you will remind me that the 
task of establishing the Society here was not an easy one. Others 
will point out that despite all the noble sentiments of the bond 
of union, Unitarians were human beings then, as now, and were 
subject to sensitiveness, to misunderstanding, to rivalry, jeal- 
ousy, and pride, to the anxieties that make fellowship difficult. 
Of course they were! Nor would I deny that, from the angle 
of vision of 1879, the existing social, political, and economic 
problems incidental to the passing of the frontier phase of 
America and the advance of urban industrialism, seemed formid- 
able indeed. Yet in terms of our own day, I still think that the 
early years were indeed our golden age. 


For at that time faith in man as a reasoning and a moral 
being was still widespread. The orthodox might still wrestle 
with the problem of evil, but even to many orthodox leaders 
the problem of evil seemed to be retreating before man’s obvious 
demonstration that as a creator he could create, if not heaven 
on earth, then something which at least approached it. No 
Pavlov had yet pointed out the physiological basis of much 
behavior. No Freud had yet emphasized the deep, impulsive, 
irrational springs of human action. If there were stories of 
persecution in the Czar’s Siberian prison camps, there was 
lacking the mass communication agencies to publicize these 
evidences of inhumanity, in a way that the mobility of refugees, 
the mass circulation magazines, the radio, and the movies have 
in our time publicized Soviet inhumanity and the horrors of 
Nazi and Fascist torture and insult to human dignity. It is true 
that the new Darwinian thesis was being interpreted in terms 
designed to justify racial superiority, war, and ruthless competi- 
tive capitalism. But already many were claiming that a truer 
interpretation of evolution was that offered by Kropotkin, who 
insisted that the dominant factor was group cooperation. Be- 
sides, the new evolutionary doctrine in the larger perspective 
gave or seemed to give scientific validity to the slogan, upward 
and onward ! 
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Again, serious though the social, economic, and political 
problems of 1879 and the years following seemed to thoughtful 
men and women, few questioned the ability of capable leaders 
and the rank and file to master them through the instruments 
of reason, experiment, persistence, and good will. Or, in another 
sphere, few concerned themselves over the possible inability 
of men to control the rising new technology for social purposes. 
In despairing of the capacity of democracy to lift man to new 
levels, Henry Adams was a lonely voice indeed. Men and 
women actively associated themselves in voluntary groups to 
fight the evils of the slums, to work for social legislation, to out- 
law war. It was easy to protest. No one was really very much 
afraid to have his own say in his own way, or to join hands with 
others to oppose prevailing policies of government. For our 
Society was founded when prosperity and harmony between 
social groups and nations seemed at hand — no major catas- 
trophes were anticipated. 


Today I believe our founders would be shocked to hear 
that anyone would dare to gather signatures to Joe Must Go 
petitions, and then proceed to destroy the signed petitions. 
I believe they would be amazed to find men and women fearing 
to sign such petitions even when their mind told them to sign. 
I should suppose that the revelations of the mass sadism of 
modern totalitarianisms would seem a terrifying refutation of 
the power of reason and humanity. And I believe that it would 
be hard for them to comprehend the fear of citizens to associate 
for ends in which they believe. It seems certain that the founders 
would be shocked at the virtual impossibility of working for 
international peace in ways that really challenge government 
policy — unless those who do so are willing to be called subver- 
sive. In short, I think that McCarthyism and the threat of the 
destruction of civilization in a war many regard as inevitable, 
would cause the founders to wonder what had happened to their 
confident expectations. Add to all this the new theories of 
human nature which emphasize man’s limitations, and I believe 
we can indeed think of their day as a golden age. 
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But we can ask what meaning the values and faith of our 
founders have for us now. How are we to spell out, to apply in 
new situations, to carry on new struggles, in the beauty of spirit 
and above all in the faith of such men as William F. Allen ? 

This is our problem. I have no answers. Nor, I suspect, do 
any of us. But we can ask ourselves some rather searching 
questions on this, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding. 
We can ask ourselves whether we are merely repeating the 
pattern of the founders, meaningful then, but possibly less really 
meaningful in an age that is not so golden. We may ask whether 
we are carrying forward, in a way which is for our time as pio- 
neering as their way was for them the work of improvement and 
enrichment of the civic spirit here in Madison. We may ask 
whether we are in our everyday lives thinking realistically and 
constructively about national and international problems and, 
while thinking, implementing or at least testing our thoughts 
in action. Are we trying to seek the largest area of agreement, 
the largest common human denominator, without yielding to 
evil, not only at home but in the world which has now also 
become our neighborhood ? 

The founders, I believe, had faith that something new and 
better could be created, was being created. Our task is harder. 
An intellectual revolution has taken place in the twentieth 
century which makes such a faith much harder to hold. But we 
can ask whether we are entering the last quarter of the Society's 
first hundred years in a spirit worthy of the founders, with 
methods appropriate to what we now think we know about 
human nature, with methods commensurate to the nature of 
the task. If we are, then we may look forward, if not to a return 
of the golden age, at least to an existence worthy of the ideals of 


the golden age. 
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MICHAEL SERVETUS AND SEBASTIAN CASTELLIO 


A Review of a Multilingual Tribute to Pioneers of Tolerance 


By GeorceE Huntston WinuiaMs, Tu.D. 
Winn Professor of Church History 
Harvard Divinity School 


In the French-German-Italian-English symposium of sev- 
venteen contributors, recently edited by Bruno Becker of 
Amsterdam to commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of the burning of Servetus and the defense of him by Castellio*, 
diverse contributions have been made to our understanding of 
the history of tolerance as well as of the life and thought of two 
major exponents of Evangelical Rationalism. Readers of the 
Proceedings may have the substance of these essays in the 
following survey with special emphasis upon the articles which 
are not in English. 


Johannes Kuhn supplies an opening essay on tolerance and 
intolerance in their political, class, and religious manifestations, 
drawing rather conspicuously on American examples of both 
extremes. The essay makes only a footnote reference to the 
two men to whom the symposium as a whole is dedicated. 


Roland Bainton, in a valuable essay on the medieval sources 
of Antitrinitarianism, concludes that Servetus brought together 
the Nominalist skepticism of the M oderni and the biblical 
literalism of the Anabaptists, and thereby supplied the Radical 
Reformation with a strong impulse to challenge the theology 
as well as the ecclesiology and moral theology of the medieval 
Church. 

Primarily concerned with the Christianismi Restitutio and 
especially its section on the circulation of the blood for the 
sh lt een, al iis Maca a a PS 
* Bruno Becker, Editor, Autour de Michel Servet et de Sebastien Castellion (Haarlem: 


H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V., 1953) 
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history of medicine, E. F. Podach traces the transmission of the 
three extant exemplars of the Paris (longest known), Vienna 
(only perfect copy), and Edinburgh survivals of the original 
thousand imprints and the manuscript copies of these (primarily 
of the Vienna exemplar) and MS 14 of the Bibliotheque du 
Protestantisme in Paris. With the evidence of early copying of 
the largely destroyed first printing of the Restitutio, Podach 
indicates a continuity in the interest in Servetus’ works from his 
death through the seventeenth century. 

John F. Fulton supplies a translation of the section in the 
Restitutio (1553) on the lesser circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, mentions the manuscript of the same in Paris dated 
1546, indicates that two other Spaniards Juan Valverde (1556) 
and Realdo Colombo (1559) described the circulation in terms 
and circumstances indicating dependency on the heretic, and 
advances reasons for believing that Servetus himself was not 
dependent upon the earlier discovery of the Arabic physician 
Ibn an-Nafis (c. 1350). 

Stanislas Kot contributes a collection of six compact, closely 
related monographs on the place of Servetus in the Antitrini- 
tarian movement in Poland and Transylvania. His first is the 
clarification of the preeminence of Peter Goniadz in the medi- 
ating of Servetus’ ideas in Poland, notably in De filio Dei homine 
Christo Jesu, printed in Cracow (1556). In the second mono- 
graph the interest in Servetus on the part of Poles studying at 
Tubingen is established thanks to a deposition preserved in 
connection with the stabbing of one among them, Michael 
Zaleski. In the third closely related study, Kot proves that the 
book by Servetus which had aroused the interest of the Polish 
students was the Declarationis Jesu Christi filii Dei Libri V 
and that this work was subsequently assigned to an otherwise 
unknown Antitrinitarian, Alphonsus Lyncurius Tarraconensis, 
who as the author of the preface has been confused with the 
author of the work itself. Kot gives cogent evidence, some of it 
supplied by Vergerio, that the preserver and introducer of the 
collection of Servetan sermones was C. S. Curione. Kot supplies 
this preface in an appendix and promises an edition of the 
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whole text. He places the composition of the Declaratio be- 
tween 1540 and 1550. In the fourth opusculum Kot deals with 
George Blandrata and Gregory-Paul and notably the De Regno 
Christi which reproduced in translation much of the Christian- 
ismi Restitutio without even mentioning Servetus. Kot points 
out that K. Gorski in his important Etudes sur [histoire de la 
litterature polonaise antitrinitarienne du XVI siecle (Polish 
1949) failed to identify the work as Servetan and made it the 
basis for his stressing an Erasmian element in Blandrata. Study 
5 deals with James Palaeologus, a Greek who became a Domin- 
ican in Rome and then a defender of Servetus against Calvin 
in a work which, because it appears to have been based solely 
on Calvin’s Defensio, ardently construes Servetus as much more 
of a Unitarian than he was. Study 6 traces the transmission of 
two works. One of these is a copy of the Christinismi Restitutio 
from Hendrick van Schor, secretary of David Joris (when the 
latter lived under a false name in Basel), to Andreas Wojdowicz. 
The second work traced is the manuscript Historia de Serveto 
et eius morte by Petrus Hyperphragomus Gondavus (Peter 
Overhage of Ghent). Peter must have been an eyewitness of 
the burning of Servetus or have been close to one who was 
because of the verisimilitude of his description of a two-hour 
burning in which Farel and Servetus exchanged christological 
ejaculations and Servetus groaned for a sufficiency of faggots to 
put an end to his misery. Wojdowicz, organizer of the interna- 
tional fellowship of Antitrinitarians, received his copy from Peter 
in Leyden in 1598 and commented on it in his Annotationes, to 
which Wiszowaty and later John Preuss had access in Racovia. 

Jean Jacquot traces the unfortunate consequences of Cal- 
vin’s action in the burning of Servetus (and the approbation 
thereof by other Protestant spokesmen) for the self-defense of 
the Calvinists in France at the time of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 

F. Rude edits nine papers bearing on the royal naturaliza- 
tion of Servetus as a citizen of Vienne. Discovered in 1919, 
they have not been widely known and contribute some fresh 
details and dates in Servetus life. 
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H. de la Fontaine Verwey makes a contribution to the 
history of tolerance, libertinism (drawing his definition of the 
latter from H. Busson ), and the diffusion of the works of Castel- 
lio and Servetus in identifying the libertine humanist Reinier 
Telle as the translator into Dutch of the Contra libellum Calvini 
and explaining how his brother-in-law Hendrick Slatius pub- 
lished the translation of De Trinitatis erroribus despite its 
jeopardizing the Remonstrant cause. The correspondence of 
Reinier Telle and Simon Episcopius is published in the appendix. 

Helena Stellwag discusses the Sacred Dialogues used by 
Castellio in the Latin education of children at the Reformed 
College, comparing them with the Colloquies of Erasmus and 
the Paedologia of Mosellanus. It was Castellio’s contribution 
to turn the Bible itself into a source book of dramatic dialogues 
for the inculcation of classical Latinity suffused with piety and 
prudence. 

J. Lindeboom places Castellio in the history of Spiritualism, 
Rationalism, and the idea of toleration. He presupposes a dis- 
tinction among four kinds of tolerance; ecumenical tolerance 
which puts up with differences; pluralistic toleration which sees 
the value of mutual correction and the creative synthesis of 
differences (Nicholas of Cusa); political toleration (in the 
interests of the state); and spiritualistic tolerance which is 
largely indifferent to religious variations, concerned solely with 
the invisible community of faith and truth. Lindeboom does 
not feel that Castellio’s importance lies in his originality or in 
his profundity in developing the idea of tolerance. Cusa, Eras- 
mus, Sebastian Franck before him and many others, contem- 
porary and subsequent to him, e.g., Coornhert, Acontius, and 
Locke, dealt more profoundly with the problem of conscience 
and the state and the problem of church and state. Lindeboom 
traces the influence of Castellio, agreeing with Becker that 
Castellio could not, however, have influenced Coornhert in the 
formative years. Moreover, Castellio nourished only one of the 
many roots of the Remonstrance.. Lindeboom tries to explain 
why the man, and especially his works, were so quickly forgot- 
ten. Such a proponent of toleration as Acontius never mentioned 
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him; and Voltaire only once. The revival of interest in Castellio 
dates, of course, from the magisterial study by Ferdinand Buis- 
son (1892) who, as a co-founder of the Union of Liberal 
Christianity, was pleased to find in Castellio the spokesman of 
a radical, lay, non-institutional ethical theism. Lindeboom 
feels that Bainton has given a more balanced evaluation than 
Buisson of Castellio’s significance for the sixteenth century. 
Lindeboom’s own essay traces Castellio in the context of the 
centuries. 

J. van Andel discusses the language of Castellio in his 
translation of the Bible into French. 

Heinz Liebing makes a very important contribution in 
analyzing the ethical rationalism of Castellio in relation to the 
authority of Scriptures. He traces the movement of Castellio’s 
thinking to its maturation in De arte dubitandi and classifies 
Castellio as a Spiritualist akin to Sebastian Franck. Morality is 
the sum of scriptural content, while reason is the formal prin- 
ciple, understood as at once the common sense of untutored 
humanity (over against the ratiocinations of Catholic scholastics 
and Protestant “scribes” ) and the eternal, pre-existant Logos or 
Wisdom of the wisdom literature in the Old Testament, the 
Apologists, and the Stoics. Reason with its sanctifying intention 
is in effect for Castellio one with Spirit, and to substantiate this 
generalization, Liebing brings together a number of striking 
parallels from diverse writings of Castellio showing how he 
could give to both Spirit and Reason the same attributes and 
assign them the same tasks. The Spirit behind Scriptures and 
the Reason of the interpreter thereof occupy in Castellio’s 
ethical theism the place of Christ as Opus Dei in Luther's 
theology; ratio and spiritus replace Luther's sola fides, sola 
seriptura. 

G. L. Saulnier, after proposing a series of elaborate hypo- 
theses establishes the plausibility of his suggestion that Jean 
Rouxel (d. 1586) of Caen was a paying guest in the humble 
home of Castellio in Basel (c. 1553-54) and helped modestly 
with revisions for the second edition of Castellio’s Latin trans- 
lation of the Sibylline Oracles (1555). An incidental conse- 
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quence of this. demonstration is the fixing of the date and the 
establishment of the verisimilitude of the interesting glimpse 
into Castellio’s puritanical and humorously overcautious home- 
life provided by three paragraphs in the biographical funeral 
oration for Rouxel, the text of which is given in the essay. 

Delio Cantimori discusses the mystical tendencies in Cas- 
tellio’s translation of the German Theology and in his reworking 
of the Imitation of Christ. Castellio eliminated survivals of 
mediaeval “superstition” and supplied revealing prefaces and 
appendices, namely, Idiotae viri sancti regulae printed with the 
Imitation and the Gravia quaedam dicta. The latter, as Becker 
has shown, are the Etliche hauptreden which Keller once 
ascribed to Hans Denck. Keller thought they were first ap- 
pended to the Imitation by Arndt; Cantimori shows that it was 
Castellio who brought them together and suggests a funda- 
mental affinity between contemplative Anabaptism (Denck) 
and mystical rationalism (Castellio). 

Elizabeth Hirsch, in an essay closely related to those of 
Lindeboom and Liebing, sets Castellio’s conception of toleration 
and truth in the context of the atomic-communist age which 
dates from 1917 and draws a parallel with the revolutionary 
fragmentation of Christendom in 1517. She stresses the Logos 
in Castellio’s conception of truth and reason, reminding us of 
the breadth of sixteenth-century rationalism and its acceptance 
of a realm of mystery available only to faith above reason. 

Sape van der Woude supplies the critically edited text of 
the censored passages from Castellio’s defense of his translations 
of the New Testament over against Beza’s, announcing in his 
introduction that they do not contain any startling sentiments. 

Finally the editor himself concludes the volume with an 
edition of several documents concerning Castellio. Two are 
extracts from the manuscript course-lectures of J. J. Wetstein 
(1693-1754) in ecclesiastical history. Wetstein, as church his- 
torian, had the good sense to lecture on matters not readily 
accessible to his students in books, and he was also at pains to 
revise accepted judgments about ecclesiastical personages who, 
to him, seemed to have been unfairly treated by other historians. 
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In dealing with Castellio, Wetstein was in possession of his 
response to the Anti-Bellius of Beza (first presented by Becker 
in 1949), the Contra quaestionem disputatio, here edited as 
appendix iii, and the Pro Seb. Castellione adversus Genevensis 
ecclesiae praecipuos ministros defensio. Of the last, only a 
fragment survives besides the quotations from it by Wetstein. 
These quotations, constituting the reply of Castellio to sixteen 
charges, are edited as appendix i with the omission of 3 (the 
charge of thieving) and 16 (the charge concerning the transla- 
tion of Ochino). Among the charges against Castellio concern- 
ing all his translating activity was that he took money for it! 
One of those who paid for his services was David Joris. As 
appendix iv Becker brings a sample of what he identifies as 
Castellio’s translation into French of David's Van die verborghen 
Wysheydt Godes (1550). Appendix ii gives three autograph 
letters in the Library of the Remonstrant Church in Rotterdam 
addressed to Castellio, one from Humanus Oeconomicus Caesar- 
ius challenging Castellio’s evaluation of Henry Niclaes, the 
Familist. 

Altogether this series of essays constitutes a major contri- 
bution to our understanding of Michael Servetus and Sebastian 
Castellio in commemoration of the 4ooth anniversary of the 
martyrdom and the courageous protest. 
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ANNUAL MEETING — 1956 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society was called to order by the President, Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, on Monday, May 21, 1956 at 4 oclock in the First 
Parish in Plymouth. The meeting preceded the service of com- 
memoration of the 350th anniversary of the Scrooby Covenant, 
the original affirmation of faith of the Pilgrim community. 

Mr. Howlett spoke briefly of the history and purposes of 
the Society, emphasizing the Society's desire to increase aware- 
ness among religious liberals of their heritage. He invited all 
present into membership. 

The Secretary's and Treasurer's reports were accepted as 
distributed. In the absence of its chairman, the report of the 
Nominating Committee was presented by Mr. Howlett as 
follows: 

For President: Rev. Duncan Howlett 

For Treasurer: Dudley H. Dorr 

For Secretary: Rev. David B. Parke 

For Directors: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley (1956-1959) 

Prof. George H. Williams (1956-1959) 
On motion duly seconded, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
a ballot for the slate as submitted. 

Mr. Howlett then introduced Dean Douglas Horton of the 
Harvard Divinity School who gave the main address on “The 
Scrooby Covenant”. 

The service of commemoration, conducted by the Rev. 
Charles C. Forman of the First Parish in Plymouth, concluded 
at 5:15 p.m. Following the service twenty persons were enrolled 
as members of the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davin B. PAarKE 
Secretary 
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Rev. James Madison Barr 
379 Washington Ave. 
Albany 3, N. Y. 


Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. 
American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Rev. Glenn Paul Blake 
First Unitarian Church 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Rev. David W. Brown 
. West Upton, Mass. 


Mr. Victor Carpenter 
Room 17, Divinity Hall 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Rev. Ira Gregg Carter 
126 Adelaide Ave. 
Providence 7, R. I. 


Rev. Ernest Cassara 
Crane Theological School 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Rev. Arnold Crompton, Th.D. 
530 Crofton Ave. 
Oakland 10, Calif. 


Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick 
164 Main St. 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Rey. Charles C. Forman 
Box 43 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Miss Rebecca Funk 
346 E. University Pkwy. 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Dr. Arnoldus Goudsmit 
4141 Windsor Rd. 
Youngstown 12, Ohio 


NEW MEMBERS ENROLLED 
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1956-1957 


Mrs. Niles N. Goward 
45 Osborne Terrace 
Springfield, Mass. 


Rev. Ralph N. Helverson 
407 E. Buffalo St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
600 N. W. igth St. 
Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


Mr. Webster Kitchell 
Room 26, Divinity Hall 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Rev. John H. Lathrop 
2 Montague Terrace 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Rey. Nathaniel P. Lauriat 
Church of Our Father, Unitarian 
538 West Chestnut St. 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Rev. Eugene A. Luening 
224 Main St. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Rev. Kenneth K. Marshall 
5659 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Rev. William L. McKinney 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Mrs. Alfred E. Mudge 
2 Montague Terrace 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Mr. Milton Pinsker 
3 Chestnut St. 
Albany 10, N.Y. 


Rev. Howard Polakow 
g Summit Ave. 
Somerville 43, Mass. 


Mr. Arthur P. Rugg, Jr. 
P. O. Box 93 
Sterling, Mass. 


Miss June Sark 
229 S. Marion 
Oak Park, Il. 


Mr. Carl Scovel 

Room 21, Divinity Hall 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode 
29 Jones St. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Mr. Charles M. Sherover 
333 West 56th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Miss Rachel F. Staples 
Apt. 503 

4105 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. 
Washington 16, D.C. 


Dr. A. Warren Stearns 
Billerica, Mass. 

Mr. Harry M. Stokes 
Room 29, Divinity Hall 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Rev. Robert B. Tapp 
29 Park St. 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Mrs, William L. Tisdel 
6 Rowe St. 
Auburndale 66, Mass. 


Rey. Clarke D. Wells 

St. John’s Unitarian Church 
320 Resor Ave. 

Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


Miss Emilie V. Wiggins 
2950 Newark St., N. W. 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Mr. Jonathan W. Williams 
100 Lake Ave., Hillcrest 
Wilmington 3, Delaware 


Mr. LeRoi J. Williams 
411 W. Carpenter Lane 
Philadelphia 19, Penna. 


Mrs. J. Eliot Woodbridge 
232 Rutledge Ave. 
Rutledge, Penna. 


Mrs. Crary Young 
Box 120 
South Woodstock, Conn. 


Mrs. Walter H. Ziegler 
239 Ridgefield Rd. 
Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
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